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TO THE 



RIGHT HONOURABLE 



LORD VISCOUNT SIDMOUTH. 



MY LORD, 



xIaVING obtained permiffion to dedicate to your Lordihip the 
following Eflay on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Literature, I have 
endeavoured to render it more worthy of your acceptance, by 
adding thereto a fmall Ipecimen of King Alfred's Saxon labours; 
hoping that a Monarch, who was the glory of his own and of 
all Succeeding ages, may henceforward be admitted into the Jift 
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of tfie royal and noble authors of EhgTand ; an honour, of whict 
Afc late Lord Orford prbbal)ly wbtil^f not have deprived him, had 
He fceett able to read and uriderftdnd the language in which he 
wrote. For perhaps 'no- author can be found, either noble or 
royal; \*4ibfe name is catdulated t6 adil fo much luftre and dignity 
ro'the catalogue, as that of AiFftEl) ! 

■ Ih addition to the private motives of gratitude and regard, 
which wifl always enfure my attachment to every part of your 
Lordlhlp*^ family, I feel a peculiar pleafure, as I think there is a 
peculiar priopridty, in fubmitting the firft fruits of my Saxon ftu- 
dies ttt ^our patronage and protection. The moft valuable pirt 
of ttiC liw^, th6 conftitution, and the religion of Englarid,'is un- 
ddubtedly ttuilt' on a Saxon foundation. Tliofe laws, ttiat con- 




li^aff^^V^R^'^Mkly oir Oxford,'and a fincere" lover of literal 
\}&el^^Sti vMM ^^liraily iJe difpofed to give a favourable reception 
to i£ i;^bi^,^^]^repare(l' w*^^^ thofe walls ^here your Lordthip's 
father pafled the ciaflical hours of his academical life. 



•iTi-'a 



inhe prefent age, my Lord, from a faftidibils apprehenfion of 

flattery, has abolifhed the cuftom of long dedications ; I ihould^ 

dthemife be difpofed to imitate the example of the learned author' 

6tl\itt^i^^^ on the Utility of ISTorthemLitera. 

^^^^'" * fure. 
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t|ure, in. order that thofe, who jfnijght not find leifure or inc^piiar; 
l^on to proceed any farther io the wprk, might at Ifjaft bqi^4fl^^ 
to, read, the dedication from a rejlj)^<^ rfor ?j^Qur Lojfdihijp^v.rPHft 
perhaps it is unneceflaiy to trelpafs ;on yqur time ^nd /^tteQ^t^9^ 
hy accumulating tedious and ela^boratCi pfoofs. of the in^pprtf^n/t^ 
of Saxon literature, which i^ji^^|lp^,g^per^l|y; felt and, ,ac/a;\9jJYn 
ledged. There is one circumftance, however, in its favour, which 
opght to be mentioned in juftice t;o ypyr Lordft^iR apd .Qtbjer,(|if- 
tingqiflied perfons. This department^ of lit^ratur^is ^fitinjAjL^ly^ 
conneAed with the general objeAs of that gr^n^ dpfigpi^ fo :\ypf'th^^ 
of a great nation, for the execution of wl?i<?h.yo^r^ ^r4f%^^W^ 
appointed one pf the wlieft and ableft CommiflipnerSj^,)[ fl^'y^, 
to that imagnif^cent meafure adopted by the Britiflj^ ^^^^jj^j^^ 
for th^, ^j-ran^^ment^.prefervation, and PUiiLjc^T;iq|j,^^f^fpj|^^^^g^ 
tJhe prind^ Records of the Kingdom ; ^Qd4t^^,^it^,{f^tiff^f^9^ 
l/pd^ - that the fame motives which ^pcy^p^^^j^^j^^p^^^^^ 
'->^.%''^''^ i^!'!f^ ^!' Majefty's diredionsfo^ m^S!^^m'B% 
- Recprds of pomefday, and the Rolls ofaMmB^^-^mL^^ 
"^induced you to ful?mit to His Majefty/s; yyi^ac^jj^^jrj^ M^%^fi 
'' extendii^ the fame meafure to other anciei^t^^fi4^Yal\^^l^ ifxo-^ 
*^ liuments of our Hiftory, Laws, and Government/* , , , 

As I can only prefume to admire fo noble a defign, my jp^fcr- 
ppfe will be fufBciently anfwered, and my labours abundantly 
rewarded, if I contribute in the fmalleft deg^oe to ^^ci^q ^t9pitipa 
to thol^ yaluable,^monun)ep|:s of our natiofia|| ^^/5i>J[^^|>^*^9jt^^ 

much 
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much negJLe^ed or mifunderftood^ which may Dot only be fabjafts 
of curioiity to an antiquary^ bat may alfo afibrd intneft and 
amufement to the iksptfm^ tl|c>j^ayi(tr*nil ti&e/fcholar. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

I I 

Your moft obliged * 



I. A 



.>! i i .> ' ) :^'! -J : • i /\ tAnd-moft obe^nt faithfiJ ferwiit>. j ;■ ^ 

.. . ^..rl,.;^..::." ■ •■ . ■. 1 M „. '.JvUMES INGJ^AMt 
TiLUfiTY College, Oxford* . 

brii: oJrrji i :ij oj b-V' i ; • , . Vf.: J r f;{[ cnorl /^ ^e^hol lo 

t>>iOcjqJ! oil x]:;;ilv; ^i i\ : f. ' « . ■'■ .. , 1 v eoiqoD vfqijfuni 

-ij':iu'ii oHT .ofqooq ?!'•['* » ■ .1. ii'J oJ o)udntnoo bfuow. 

ri»Ii lo snoifDULH/iq-ciLj^i;-! ^^ . ' t'^ r? :o ?.i auiioiO'io nort 

r,J oj ci37Tjl'jb llo// ]i //'[./ ■ " ^- j'j fTt; ?(; ^Lfrii , Lnii 

:;J oi fiift jfJ'^iio ji oj(»q.; * ■' , . ' »'^'[ /"'u:')a ■-; • To;n 

'V*''; ,*i3V0'//or[ ,'ti •. ^.;^i.\^ ••- '* * ■ ' . ' ••*;.: .{ '' =^*n■l•*>• 
.i # ' •;: ' . .' ' x\i /'icfi/q 
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It was ndy intention to (KfmiC^r t^.Wjppfc^'without the formality 
of a preface ; but, lince the whole was printed off, I have had an 
cqppoituiiky of esaraintng the original MS. of Alfred's Orofius, 
ppeferved in the Britiih Mufeum, from which the Bodleian MS* 
i^W^thmfdibed by Junius. Mr. Ellis, of the Mufeupi, has alfo 
informed me, that a very fine MS. of the J[ajne WQ^S: .ftyas oeen 
latdy purchaied from the Lanfdowne Collection. There is very 
little doubt, that both thefe MSS. were written about the time, 
or in the reign, of King Alfred, by one of thofe tvriteras, writers, 
or faibes, whom he is known to have employed to tranfcribe and 
multiply copies of all thofe ufeful works, which he fuppofed 
would contribute to the improvement of his people. Hie tranfla- 
tion of Orofius is one of the moft extraordinary productions of thisr 
kind ; and, as an epitome of ancient hiftory, it well deferves to be 
more generally known ; but for that purpofe it ought firft to be 
correiSUy printed, which has not yet been done : if, however, the 
public fhould think it important enough, I can only fay, that, as 
far as it depends on me, itjhdll be done. It is time, that the fame 
of Alfred, and the unvamifhed language of our Saxon anceftors 
ihould no longer be fullied by the errors of later ages, and the ig- 
norance of fuperficial pretenders to refinement. 

In the prefent flate of Anglo-Saxon literature, I have deemed 
it neceflary to add an Englifh tranflation^ with notes, to this fhort 

fpeci- 
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fpecimen of our ancient language ; for, as Blfliop Nicolfon ob- 
fened more than a century ago, '* the world is not tet so 

*' WELL STOCKED WITH MEN SKILLED TN OUR SaXON LAKGUAOE ANI> 
'* ANTIQUITIES, AS WE MAY HOPE TO SEE IT */' 

I have lately feen in the Britifli Mufeum a copy of the work of 
Buflaeus, mentioned p. Qi. from which it is evident, that the 
Saxon language was not underftood at Copenhagen in the year 
1733, and that the editor undertook to print what he could not 
even read. His geographical notes are chiefly extradled from the 
Oxford edition of the voyages of Ohthcre and Wulfiftan. > 

Some apology, perhaps,, may here be expefted for the incoit* 
(irfent orthography, which the reader will fometimes fiml in the 
following work. In conformity to general cuftom, I have facri- 
ficed to the ihade of Dr. Jobnfon, in allowing fiich anoihaUes as 
hofl^'w^ib^rj^avdnrdbley &c. which are neither Latin, nor French, ^ 
nor Engliih, to p^fs uncorretfted ; while^ on. the' other iKiud, I beg 
th€;,^{>rjin):^c ,l)jtay npt be, blamed, if I have fonedmtt^iiitmdiiedi'^ 
mnms^iMOt%irm§riuifmd, rime, RifWy Rme, &Ci W th2it*^tdttl^W 
caltet'^ipfii iivn^HMIfkm, which was the regular orthography of otijf 
lanfetiS^e k fhpufa'nd ^ears ago. The mixmtenefs of verbal criti- 
cifip -is ^te<^ apparently neoeflaij ;-I«^iH -tiMltiHre- 

ori^^(f}l^^^ to our pre&nt orthography, thttt a ^feW 

howf ?: fttiii^widyj* d^dteated to Saxon literature, will be fuffi- 
cicftt W> 6vtt-tftrcfw the authority of every diftionary and gramme 
of ttie ;^ng|li{K language, that ha^ been hitherto publiihed, 

» Fpom munpuUi/hid Utter to Mr. Thwaites, dated Dec. 16, 1697. MS. BodL 
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INAUGURAL LECTUSE, &c. 



As the eftablUfament of an f ' Anglo-Saxon Ledure or Profeflofr 
** fliip** is of very late origin in this Univerfitji^ and as there i^ nO; . 
inititution of a fimilar kind elfe where *, it may probably be ima- , 

* ^t Caoibridge^ indeed, ^rchbifhop Uflier, in confefjoeoQC of M^ient^fof^%pm - 
Sif'ttenry^SpeTman, pro'poied' to ^lofefibr Wheloc, in the year i64Ppk9i ifis^iiT. 
wlSHii MJcMi'lfteratttt^ sft^faV be promoted in diat Univerfity; which was^ ta 
isiA^^wtflq^liin'dtfrdiCttii^ Ccfpti$4 But Whdoc preferred the nAxri ufefdl hU ^ 
b(U)9o(j^a:9^(ed^, ,|^n t^6 4^b of PjofeObr WhdbeVth#leiifiddvM#^6eM^ >^ 
ner (ucoe^pj^ym in t^e Safon^departmentj $aidy Blk^r ^^e^mmnh^hmif''^ 
cedor, he endea^ourea to make his labours generally ureful through the oie^ipni o€ 
fS^A^^i/t r^ i^ viiilbi)^^ (fayi he, in the dedication of hia Saxon Diftiop* 
mrpm^%bf^ ^pAxkxXf Xf^y ^^qoatn Aeademka pfttUai'me, ut vcrifimUe fuit^ 
^^ ^^^g^iflfli ^flp fTf^Q^^t^"' What is become of this Saxon rrofelTorft^ip at!^^ 
Cainbridgei an^.of the ^^ j^erenne prsmium et ftipendiofaoi!^ meliliMedHy SdftlAi^ :• 
ner,'T know not ; but I (hould be glad to find^ that my oUecyiKjiaa^i^QfyBit ^ ; , 
correfti and difl^t the endowment of Sir Henry Spelman is (till in jCxiilenceitt TImi^ 
Saxon MS8. in^BiSMN^CMIege Library are extremely valuable^ and great affidande 
might be derived^ in the cultivation of this kind of literature^ from the corre* 
fpondenoe of a Saxon Profeflbr in the filler Univerfity. Tliat the mtore of the ' 
Oxford endowment may be better known, as there are fome peculiar claufes and 
reftridions belonging to it, I have given a few extraSs from the Will of Dr. 
Rawlinfon, in an Appendix to this Ledure, No. L Some additional obfervationa 
alfo, refpeding the well-intended donation of Sir Henry Spelman at Cambridgej 
will be found in the Appendix, No. H. 

B gined 
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^ned by many, not only that tlifeltet»rtment of iiteratare is of a 
barren and uninterefting nature in itfelf, but that it has been ^e-* 
fervedly negle6led by the good fenfe of mankind, as obfolete and 
antkjuated, and no longer applicable to any ufeful purpofe in the 
purfuit of general knowledge. To thofe, however, who have di- 
Tfgtnt]y and attentively ekamined the fubjeA, the contrary ap- 
Jpears manifeftly to be the cafe in both refpecfts ; and it fhall 
therefore be my endeavour, in the Le<9:ure which I have now the 
honour df labmitting with all due deference to this refpe^able 
dtidki^e^, ta prove feveral material points in favour and reconi- 
ift*nd&*^ of Aftglo-iSaxon literature. 



1.^. 



I. In thi^ firft place, I will endeavour to fliew, that the ftudy of 
Anglo^oxdn literature has never been negle6ked or vilified by 
men of' learning, biit, on the contrary, has been uniformly cultii 
t&ttd and promoted ; and that the importance <rf it has feeett^ 
ways maintained to the prefent time by men of the firft! ra^ilt^ih 
the republic of letters, for their accurate tafte, found judgihfeflt, 
ahd profound erudition. 

' JIv I-ffiill tfeen 'proceed to examine, what iiiducft!i»«Ms ^tfe^ffe 
ai'e f6 the cultivation of Anglo-Saxon' literatui^e ; ' and^ ^thefej I 
trttft, will be allowed to be fufEciently ftrong and pbW€?rful, If it 
thaU appear, that the knowledge of it is of the greateft importance 
td Engliflimen, dhd that it is intimately conneded with the ori* 
giftal introdudion and eltablifliment of their prefent languageand 
law5, their liberty, and their religion. 

vIII. In the Jaft place, I will venture ta fuggeft, that it is not 
only of this particular importance to Englifhmen; but that it is 
aWb capable of being made a fubjeA of general intereft in the 
purfuit of uniyerial knowledge, and may ferv^e as a mediuni of 
illuliration to thofe, who are difpofed to lludy and inveftigate the 
f philo- 
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pbilofophieal principka ^f gr^fniniftr h ^^d the true theory of Ian? 
gwige> i 

V I. In thefirft place then, if we diligently examine the whojb 
hiftory and progreft of Saxon literature in this country, we ihall 
find that, fo far from having been totally negle^ed at any tiflae> 
it has been uninterruptedly cultivated *and cjontinued to. this day 
amoRgft w& by the public^-fpirited exertions of i|luftriouB ^fld 
learned men, who fuffered no obftacles ta overcome theii; Cdnfyjqf 
itsiitility. And fuch condud» furely, 'mufl: be allowed t<».b^f|>p)t 
only laudable on their parts, but natural, when we ppf^^^^UirJfefjt 

THE GREAT MASS OF THE PEOPLE OF THIS COUNTRY ARE STILL OF 

Saxo^- ORIGIN ; a faA> which, will be more folly confiwo^ hf re- 
after ^. That veneration, therefore, is not only laudablej ^ut na- 
iHraU which, notwithftanding the overwhelming torrent of the 
Norma^i ufurpation, has been uniformly cherifhed, from ^ a very 
feigote period to the prefent time, for the language, the liberty, 
^f\4 t;he laws of our Saxon progenitors. 

Indeed, no fooner did the Saxon inhabitants of this country 
b^n.^radv9^lly ^o emerge from that ftate of alyedt vailalage,jnto 
whiph they had been plunged by their Nonnan cpn^iaerg^s, flp 
ibone^d^ the eomijionalty of this realm AW ^a, ^birdrdeparta^nt 
in the ftate, holding the balance even between barpnial ariftooracy 
on the one hand, and regal defpotifm on the other, no &K>ner did 
this glorious sera commence in our political conftitutipn, than f 

^ The word grammar is here ufed in that enlarged, comprehenfive, and pro- 
per fenfe, in which it was originally underftood, when it was a fubjeS of foien- 
tific inveftigation to philofopbers, and^not yet made the terror of children ; when 
it was analyzed and fimplified by an Ariftotle and a Theode^es,, npt perplex^ 
by the fophiftrics of an Ariftarchus and a Palaemon. (Vide Quint. I. 4. et Ju- 
venal. Sat, VI. 451.) A Grammaire Raifonnee is ftill a defideratum. 

.« Videp.i2. " • ^*'^^ "^ n - •"• '-' 
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Aianifeft change took! place Hi th6 jgehei^ ttbrriptecioh iif oiti* £h* 
guage and literature. Amidft flie (kSSom of the nobility; imd 
the diflrefles of the crown, the feople ^ at length rofe info cottfe^ 
4iie*ice. ' ^he increaflng wtots of fbeiety eftablifiied k diain of 
political and commercid intercourfe ; the common intere^^ all 
ranks Vere united; the connexion between town a^d -coulit^j^ 
b^ame more clofe and p<srmanetit ; and the knguiage of the ^ea- 
lantiy was ihfehfibly blended "with the language of the eowt; At 
length, in the reign of Edward the Third, CttAUOBR undert<M»k td 
delineate in native dolours the variegated manners of his edimtry- 
liieri, and coniidered no ffation in life beneath the notice ctf a 
poet. With the refinements of the polite world he OMOgied the 
rude Ipeech of the ruffic, and taught the IVench and Ital^ti he« 
roes o^ chivalry and romance to appeW in an Englilh dreft. In- 
deed, the pen of this elegant writer appears to have^ alchievfed aft 
great a conqu^ll over the other languages of EurppCi as th6 »fwtH4 
of his royal mailer obtained over the monarch of France «: ^^ '^^^^ 

- - ' I i> 1 1 * 

"J 

** ' By 1»Eoi»LB 'i imtsixi popultts^ not plebs ; ^ftA^, not ^PJjhoi;. '^^tloc^tlO |)irtJ- 
^^< n*«> difcef^ tile ii«^€Jmu" ^^ v. r 

* * My ^yj^oerpf^jDn fo* Chaucer will not allow rajC to aflei}t to the b^j^l Ofy 
oipn.of^Vertegtn in the following paflTage: ** Some few ages after came the 
** Poet Geffery Cbauc^^ who writing his poefies in Bnglt/b, is of fome called tbfe 
*' firft illuminator ot* the tjngli/h tongue : of ih&lr opinion I am n^, fthoagh I 
^^Teverende Gbductt^ ai tfn e^icellent Vxxt forbk time.) He was indeed, a' {prMt 
*' tiAt^l^ of Engit/b with Fnticb^ unto which language, by like for that he was 
" defcended of Frencb or rather IVallon race, he carried a great affeAion/' (Refti- 
tutioo of decayed Intelligence, &c. c. 7.) How far Chaucer merits this cenfure, 
I intend to examine more minutely in an Eflay or Le£hire which I am preparing, 
the fubjeft of which is, Tbe formation of tbe Engli/b language on tbe foundation <f 
the Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Ellis, the editor of ** Specimens of Early Englifh Poets," 
has advanced a new opinion on this fubjed, which difiers materially from that of 
moft other writers, pardcularty Dr. Jobnfon, (or whoever wrote the ^* Hifiory cf 
«*tbe EnglHh Lartgukge" prefixed to his Di6Uoniiry,) and Mr. Tyrwhitt, 

The 
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, ~^li($r(}ong^s^.^ poetfi^ isftiQ, iVcpeeded Cbauoer iiiiitatQd .bis 
exfHnpi^iwitU a kind of.j6^ i^eqenAion^; and Spenferhunfelif^a 
p$i9tnQfrjQo vidgar caft, was pfoudrto draw l^i; fnppUe$, in a, ^fi^ 
dfuitk; l^ei, ftopi what he cpjp«(idered as the jpui;e " wdlof &V^i^ 
f uiM}«fil«d I" In ihort, the moft iUu^iious examples of Ieu:p)^^ 
ti^, and g)emus, have at all tioKS. iben the oeoeility of ,a|i^r- 
flsAdii^ and venerating that parent Jangua^« which conititnte? 
the prodcnmnant feature in the works of. our early poets., and 
^Smj&s the genuine groaod-wock c^. our remacular idioip. j,|t.ip 
thus indeed, and thus only, that the reil muft be removed^, wh^ch 
ieoQceals the moft impreflive aud ftriluBg cbara<9:e?ifl;ic$ of pur na- 
4iTe. language in impeoetrabk ohfcurity* Tet* as the. cultivation 
£^ AngLo-Saxon literature forms do part of a regular i;cl^uca|ion, 
hvt^ is jeftto the fort^^itQuspswtiality of a few^indtviduaU* ii is not 
^ 1^ .fipqptrizing, how:evcr it may excite our regret, th?it fon>e 
bflp»ri^^K>'iiW^(in^n, aip4 others have no opportqwty, to pay that 
attention to it, which its manifeft importance , appears to ^4^?- 
mand. 

Jt<iftta6<ft not:«litU« curious in the hiftoiy of,Angl9-l^a:^Ji- 
terature, that the monks of Taviftock-Abbey, ijoiaay^i^ei^bWiies 
ago; inftituted in their monafliery a r^ular fehoob^for^lheYbbttcr 
pre;feryation of that language, which they fiippofett^tb IJe 'in^ h6 
iiwJil danger of becoming totally unintelligible^ in ^pnte^ui^ce; pf 
the changes introduced by the Normans. This, I belipyA is the^r- 
Tieft inllance on record, after the conqueft, of any profdfled atten- 
tion being paid to Anglo-Saxon Uterature, and to this attention 
may be afcribed the prefervation of many Saxon manufcripts ^. 

' In the public Kbrary at Cambridge there is an Anglo-Saxon horoily extan^ in 
mamxfcript, whicb contains a memorandum to the following efle^ i *f This m^- 
'*^ nufirtpt, with another of the fame kind, war found by R, F4D^»..a. ferNjajit; qf 
*^the Earl of Bedford^ in the year 1566, in a houfe whicljt ,wa» fprroeriy a^cdl 

"be. 
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itf tor tfae fiefbrmation^ amidftr.the geiiCTal faavoc, pfaiiidbr,vimd 
demo^on, which axxompankdrthe^EfiHadon of ;nKA 
could not be expecftcd, that the caufe of antiquity»and'liteiirtare 
fttwfld recttre atij iignal or immediate advantago. .Yeatiitntp- 
pears, that after a very ibort interval, when the ftdnn ,of inharte 
tion had fiibfiiied; and the human mind, rdeafed from vthel liuft 
nKinotony of monadic life, began to e^cpatiate with firetdcGm tn 
the various walks of ufeful teaming^, men of the firft emii»tK:0 and 
irefpeiiability for their rank in fociety, as well as for their attakv* 
menfa in literature, became the ardent patrons and admirers rf 
the Angk)-6axan language. Among the fbremoft fiands the rtt^ 
necable Dr. Matthew Parker, txr sEco^^m Protestant Akchbi^ 
SKOip of CAorrEHBOTiT, Hc was for fome tiuie Mafter ^f Biene't 
Colleges i a Cambridge; and to the public libaraiy^f that UniTiov- 
fity, as well aa to the private library of his ownCoU^e^ bfi.be^ 
queathed Ibme very valuable manufcripts, particularly * erf; rtbe 
Saxonp language, the greater part of whichihad beea coUMtftod^/afvui 
refbued'from the ruins of the plundered monafleries s^ Witbfthas 
mo^ rejf^end /primate of all England may be jolnmi, as Acooid in 
raiifc,4hougbieonlid£rably later in point of tiine,.the:lleaitiied5^PriH 
maUifc of Ireland, Atxrhbiihop Uflier, whofe Atinabidf dud Old and 

•. ';' ,.- ^ i > -. 

** belonging to the monks of Taviftock- Abbey," The MS. is thus cbara£lerized 
by Whekic snd Wanfey : *^ Unus e codd. MSS, nomine Uomiliarum 34. notus." 
« A Catalogue of the Parkerian MSS. of C. C. C. C. firft appeared in the Ec* 
loga Jamefii, and was thenoe tranfcribed into the Catalogue^ of MSS. in En^and 
and Ireland ; which being found imperfeft and inaccurate, Dr. Stanley, who was 
Matter of the College in the reign of William the Thirds publifhed aiiodi6r« 
This alfo being incomplete, Mr. Nafmitb, one of the Fellows, publifhed a more 
full and accurate Catalogue in 4to, Cant. 1777. Yet the licdlowing confeflkm in 
the Preface to this work is curious : *' Ad Codices Saxomcos quod attioet, littgtuB 
*^ in qua exarnntur prorfus tgnaruSy Wanleium ubique fecutus fum V* Wanley's 
Catalogue is publifhed at the end of Hickes's Thefaurus^ 

New 
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New Tefiamettfc, and ^fHraie'llifliojieal. refearches into the anti- 
quities of (be Siitifh Cinitches^ afibvd. abundant proofe of his pn^ 
found' :etacbtion» 

Imthe courii; of the fixteendi andferenteenth oentcrnes d6a>« 
riflied. many other learned and inde&tigable icholars, who confix 
deibd a knowledge of the Anglo-^Saxon language as indii{>eiifably 
neceffiuy in the ftudy of Englifh. antiquities. The firft in order, 
if not the firft in fame^ is one ta whom his countrjrmen will al^ 
ways feel themfelves highly indebted^ for his ardent induthy and 
laborious perfererance in the exectttion of his office^ as librarian 
and antiquary to King Henry the Eighth, Every one will here 
anticipate the name of Leiand, the father of £t^li£h antiquaries, 
and the great prsecurfor of topogr^hical writers* In the fame 
tnok follows Lambard, whole learned publication of the Archaio^ 
nomia^ orcolkAion of the ancient laws of England, firft printed 
inDthe year 1568, will be found to be equally valuable to thp 
lauwy^^tfae antiqnaiy, and the hifliorian K To tfadfet. writers may 
bemadded' the gasat antiquary and biographer Bale, the unfioirtu^ 
natbiaod'peribcnted Bilhop of Oflbry ; together i\ith iBri Lau<^ 
rente Nowdl, the learned Dean of Lichfield ; Dr* Cmiis^ or Xa^^s, 
the foiinder of the College which retains his namelatOiinbridgn ; 
and Foxe the Martyrologift K 

^ Ad tiDproved edition of tbefe ancient laws, .with conCdierable additions, uf^^- 
ftd notes, and a learned preface by Bifhop Nicolfon, was afterwards puhliftied by 
Dr* Wilkins, Prrf)endary of Canterbury 5 folio, London, lyzx. The edition by 
Wheloc was merely a republication of Lambard's in 1568. . . 

.i Saxon fcholars arc much indebted to this extraordinary man. Perhaps they 
will think his publication of the Saxon Gofpels, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth* in 
the year 1571, more valuable than his famous Book of Martyrs. But it is not 
iaiprobable, that Archbiibop Parker fuperintended this publication of the Saxon 
Gofpels. Vid, T. Marefohalli Obfery. in Erang. A.Saxon. See more on this 
fubjeil in the Appendix, No. UU 

In 
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In (he ieventeenth centar^r, among the cultivators aod pro- 
ipQte^ of Anglo-Saxon literature^ we fiqd the diftinguiibed aitid 
iliuftrious names of Sir Edward Coke, Dr. Cowell, Dr. Brady the 
hil^orian, Tate, Camden, Selden, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir CbriAo- 
plier Hatton, Sir Sympnds D'Ewes, Sir Rjogcr Twyfden, Sir Henry 
and Sir John Spelman^ ; the latter of whoni edited, among other 
things, the Anglo-Saion verfion of the Pfalms, and of whom 
Whcloc ^ves an excellent charader for accuracy of tafte, ele- 
gance of genius, and the mofl amiable fweethcfs of manners^. 

In the farpe century atfo we find that Anglo-Saxon literature 
was cu^iivated by fome of the moft eminent icholars on the con- 
tinent ; among others, by John Gerard Voflius, the learned Pro- 
fe:fl*Ar of CHt^onology and Eloquence at Leyden, and of Hiftory at 
i^mftel-dam ; by John de Laet of Leyden, the intimate friend ^f 
Sir^ Henry .Syflman ; by Olaus Wormius, Profeflbr at O^^en- 
l^agen, tJbp tgreat inveiligator of Daniih antiquities,. whoaaf^eaDB 
t<^4lflMe jieined the ikidy of the Saxon iaagiiiy with « fsoSmmA 
kinyMedge df Runic and Scandinavian literature; and; Ixflify, by 
Fifandfi yuhius "j, whofe indefatigable labours In Anglo-Saxon and 

^ It woula tj^e,eaiv to increafe this npmenclature of Saxon fcbolars and ^helr 
'patrons; but j[ny Intention was to prove, by a feleflion of the moft iliuftrious 
^ names, that the Saxon language has been ardently cultivated, not only by learned 
antiquaries and lawyers, but by men of the higheft refpedability, and of the moft 
elegant tafte. We fliall fee alfo, hereafter, from the example of Mrs. Elizabeth 

Elftob, (THE FIRST pRECEPTRESS TO HIS GrACE THE PRESENT CHANCEL- 
LOR OF Oxford !) that aii attention to the Saxon language and Englifti anti- 
quities may be blended with the higheft order oi ftmale accompliftiments !— If 
health and leifure permit, it is my intention to publifli a kind of Biographia An- 
glo-Saxonica, or Sele6): Lives of Anglo-Saxon Scholars. 

' " Vir acerrimi judicii, comptiflimi ingenii, probatiflimae morum fuavitatis/* 
Wheloc, Praef. ad Bedae Hift, This great fcholar died at Oxford in the year 
1644. *^ Oxonii inter ferenas Mufas animam efilavit" Id. ibid. 

"> His real name was Francois du John, or du Jon^ transformed by the latinizing 

fafhioQ - 
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Mcefo^Gothic literature \irerc continued with increafing ardour td 
his, NXN£xi£TH year^ and^^hq l)ec|ueath^d fome of the valua^e 
fruits p^ thofe labours to thi^ IJmveiiCity,. _ ..^ . 

. But-^tp return to our 9W% cpuntryr-we iriuft not forget, that 
the moft illuftrious and zealous promoitcr of Anglo-Saxon Utera- 
ture- in the feventeenth century was the^ great Sir Henry Spel- 
man above-mentioned ; who, in addition to his own ardent culti- 
Tation of it, extended his bounty and munificence to Ihofe who 
were wiDing to follow him in- this track of ftudy *», having, aUnoft 
at the age of eighty tears, appropriated a part of his own an- 
nual income ^^ ai; well as the Vicarage of Middleton in the dio- 
cefe of Norwich, augmented by himfdif, to the purpol^ of pror 
vidj^ng a«L aqnual fti^^pd^ either for a Saxon Lecture to ^ i-etd in 

&nuOh of tiie times into' Fl-^noifcus Junius \ He was born at Heidetborg 1589 — 
^U^d r(78; His father was-Piofeflbr of Divinity at Leyden, and ptibUfhed, 10 
toiyTiiftifiD ivith. TroQMUIiiB^ a La^* verfion of the-BUile fron die Hebrevn, 
T^Ht ftc^f^>al worka of ti^e. fooj yrho was pivfoixiidly ikiUed in Nordi^izi Ut«ra^ 
tiif^ m^ tbe fpUowjjig,:— ^£tysr>ologicum Anglicanuis^ (publiflied by Lye ui foti^^ 
Oxbn. i743.)-^TatIani Harmonia Evangelica Francice. — Lexicon Saxonicuiiiy 
Goth|cnm, Runicum, IQapdicum^ Francicumi 8cc. — (Vide Hickes's Xbefaur.) {Its 
life has been written in Latin both by Graevius and Lye. That he was a man of 
elegant tafte, as well as deep erudition^ appears firom all his compofitions^ but pan* 
,ticularly frpm his work on the Painting of the Ancients, whicji he pnbliflied 
both in XAti^,and Englifh, together with a Catalogoe of Archite6):8, Mechanics, 
Painters^ Statuaries, Sculptors, and other artifts, with an account of their works. 
He publiflied the Gothic and Saxon Gofpels in conjunSion with Dr. MarihalL; 
for which he collated ,/o2^r MSS. befides the Cotton and Bufh worth Glofles. (See 
the Appendix^ No. IIL) 

" ** Coryfbam nojler'' is tlie exprefiion by which Wheloc charafterizes hiro,*and 
he erery where teftifies bis gratitude and admiration, calling him <^ heros eximius, 
/^ nobilis, integerrimus, pius, inclytus ; antiquiffimaB, dum vixerat, Uteraturs^ at 
«< fidei.'* (Vid. Ded. et Praef. in Bedae Edit. Latino-Saxonicam-) 

o *' Pe cenfu fuo annuo — ^minerval annuum" is the ejqpreflion . of Wholoc. 
(Vide Prsef. ad Le&orem Hift, Ecdef. Ven« Bed. Cant. 1644.) 

c the 
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tlie Uwirerfity of Cambridge, or for the pubUcation of fonbe of 
the curious raanufcripts extant in that language P, To this de^ 
poytuwent Abraham Whdoc, at that time Arabic Prdfeflbr, iras 
^Dinted hj the defire of Sir Henry Spelman himfetf *i j ^tiid 
th^^ h:doeE not'apjiear that he delivered any public leiSmfes in 
the Uwwjcfity, yet l»q gave the worid the firft edition of Venttj^ 
bte'3ede*s Eodefidftu^LHfflx>rjwith the Anglo-Saxon tranflation 
<tf-fitingi Alfred, the firft editioa of the Saxon Chronicle, a new 
editi<ih fif ijiambard's Archaionomia, with many other valuable 
t^mttieni of his Anglo-Saxon labours. On the death of Profeiibr 
•WhelooV the i^amed Mr. Sdmner of Canterbury was appointed 
^ulfudwwdihimi'', beings flarongly recommended by the Archbifeojy 
^'\ki!99igUAita the patrdnage of Roger Spelman, Efq. tbs gra»d^ 

* fftoffipttfiipf ior any othes' mode of promoting the 'ftudy of EngUJb atftiqmim^ 
a^oordiftf tp !tll^ difcretion of the Profeflbr. Vide Wheloc. Praef. in.B^.^d 
fupra, & Somner. Dedicat. DiSion. Sax. Lat. Angl. cam Praef. 

' See the Appendix, No. II. The defign of Sir Henry Spelman, which eirery 
Ertglilhnhn miift're%i^6t and admire, will be bed explained in 'the wior^s^ifTProi 
feflbr Somner, (Dedication of hi« Saxon IHAioiiary, p. r.) ^ Hiitc uitem ^j.^^ 
**rfe»*ia projiriaiwc tandem comperto^ linguam feilioct SAXORica^ rei aiiflqtkse 
^ apttd^Aiaoi^Ofs c(q\]ld fi GtRMANos addiderim ?) ftudiofo adeb neceflkriatnr dSe, 
^tltWfi aditK)tt> pritvs^etadhibito ipfins lumine, ANTiaixiTATiss 'ANGLicA^aut 
^^ oninino manerent incognits, aut (at in multis Germaki^ partibud) f^na fM- 
•♦tetftct perfe6te'eftrcrent ilhiftratione, magna admodum et finguhtiia optimi viri 
^ in* hujafVirHMli fnannduftionis et direAionis lumine accendendo proponendoque 
** cura fiiit ftudiumque : ferii et feduli, &c." (Vid. et PlP»f. ad Ledorem.) 

' In imitation of his predeceflbr, and in conformity to the defign of the great 
founder of the endowment, Mr. Somner dedicated his time to the private ftudy of 
Saxoii literature and Englifh antiquities, inftead of reading public le£lures, and at 
length gave the world the frtdts of his labours and refearcbes ; the moil valuaUe 
l^imen of which is his Saxon DiAionary; which we (hall have occaiion to 
mention hereafter. (See the next page.) 

• James Uflier, D. D. who has been already mentioQed, though raAer out of 
the exa£t chronological order.-^For a more eircumflantial aocount of this Anglo- 
Saxon 
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fon of Sir Heaiy, io wbofei pBefeatetWrn the vioamge of Middletoa 

It is > Well kno^im, that the lamcoita]:^ c<»nfufiod and Dus^nippy! 
di(liirbahca$> which at that time prevailed hi this cttunttyi^iiief^ 
tbe-miiidfl of men from the purfuit of general .•lit^'attire Ife.jtlrt? 
confined channel of polemical divinity and politico-religiow tonh 
trov&fy; nor could it wdl be expeiift^y that^i^amidftthe.'^ar^ 
oxyfms x)f puritanical madnefs^ a AfM ^parontly fb ^ nnrnKri^n^ 
M .that of Anglo-Saxon literature ihooldopeiiL ataty pro^e^t to^ 
encowage the \^Lertion0 of the learned. - Yot-a Salon Grumniaf! 
m^ laid to have been printed^ even during the lagfc oft tbol d^ 
wa«, at the Abbey^fohool of TaviflodK; before mfttititiMd>:/thfi 
aociimit repofitory o( the langpuage ; and foon s£ttnmf^^pffei^reA 
the t)i<ftibnary of the celebrated Mr. Somner S who may be faid 
to iMKve revived the ftndy of Anglo-Saxon^ Hteratnre kythepiiMi- 
catiorf^df that moft excellent work". But above aM 1>. HicktS,* 



Sax^n Lefinre or Pr6feflbrfhtp in the Univerfity of Cambriclgei and of the caufes 
wbieb lodtto its ealtinaion, fee the Appendix^ No* 11. ; ' -■ - 

^rftoiao^O»n.i659; Tho work was fent from C«iitarbitfy{U> l^ifriMbed^at 
Qdbid. .It was ihe firft. attempt of the kind^ if wo exi^e^j^n knp^rftf^ iPQoa^ 
bulary by Dr. Nowel^ and a fmall colledion of Saxon words> cocnpUi^ and left 
unfinifhed by Jocelini Secretary to Archbifliop Parker. 

" Dr. Hickes expreftly calls him the fa tber of Saxon literature. i^^JiteratnraB 
<< Saxonictt paier'^ is his high encomium, though perhaps the wo9fd r^iUUor 
would hare been more appropriately juft ; fince. the great fchol^n, whom we have 
already mentioned as the praecurfors of Mr. Somner in the fame path, abundantly 
prove the attention that was paid to Saxon literature long before his time. Yet - 
his Di^lionarium Saxonicum is in the higheft degree learned, laborious, and ufe- 
ful J and it is to be regretted, that Lye and Manning did not follow him nacre 
clofely 5 particularly in adding the Englifli tprms more frequently to the Saxofl 
words. To explain Anglo-Saxon by Latin, and that too, medii as^i^ is to explain 
ohfcurum per oh/curius 1 This pradice appeal's to be the principal caufe of the 
negle£t of An^o-Saxon literature* The age it too indolent tfad luxurious to fubu 

\ c ^ mit 
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the gt^t tn^tT of the Novtheni langitu^es Iq gtmnid^ aq4 of tkm 
Atiglo^Saxon in particular, accodapliCbcd the nkoA avivMB taifk 
in cempilhig and |>uhlidliftg, attolft. tbt hardihipS of dq^ira- 
ti<m s^ poverty, his lenrtied '^ Th6&«f«a Lii^uavuta ;T»ti»am 
<* Septentrionalitim/' The names of Waijley, BKhop Gibfim, Dr. 
Mill, Sir Andrew Fountaine, Dr. Wilkioa; Bifhop Nicdfdtt^ Jjye^ 
Tyrwhltt, Warton, Tooke, and others, farm a reip^f^abte ao<| 
mnneroiid lift of fchokrs ahd antiquaries, by whafe psog^Niffive 
iabotifd and e^rliom the knowledge of the Anglo^^S^son laagcmge 
baa been readeied of eafyaocefs ta alt^ and having oodtimied t^^ 
be ctiUSyated to our own timeB^^it hw beeooie an ob)ei% ef xct^ 
latire importance even in this age of ftfiidious reilieaiuent^ 

H. Indeed, that the Anglo-Saxon latigna^ ihould hi^e bnn 
fa eare^y^ihd diligently preferved amoi^ utyand that the^rude 
efemerfts of which it is compofed ihould harve fome attmiftiQm^fiir 
the learned in a later age of refinement, veill not appear at alii fur- 
prizing, whett we.confider, in the next plaoe, that the gscat mafi 
of the peiiple^of this country, notwithftandingthe ptedataryit^* 
btiif^UJM'olr'thti (Danes, the fuccefefvl intmfibn of thr<Moi*iiiem, 
^nd*he oceklktoaH(itrodu6lion of foreign fkmihcs into the king- 
dom at dJ^rfeWt times, continue at this day to be of Saxoa ori- 
gin; whetlge k follows, as a natural confequence, that tiie pce- 

mit to the drudgery of learning every thing through the medium of a dead lan- 
guage. Befides, who wants to know, for inftance, that utlagatus is the Latin for 
an ouiUw P Yet this is the word which BKhop GihUm confiantly ufes* 

* If the " Diverfions of Purley" had been written without any fiudious inter- 
mixture ijS political fentioients, which ar^ totally uqexpeded in fuch a work, it 
might havefifiodnced the defirable eifed of making us better acquainted and fa* 
tifified wjtfacoiir owa language, and at the fame time h^ye extended the bounds of 
philological fcience. 

fent 
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fant language' c£ "Si^fj&i^ b^t^rogeneou^ ^oip»fKmnd 

elemepts of Hebrew, Gsreek;^ I^aIip, Freilcbv%«niflij aad Jtal^ap, 
Int ctaipktelj! At)glo^^SaK<m* tfi its whpleacliQfn .aii4 9fi^r«#i^. * 
It. may. be fuppofed, peAapa, tbftttl»:Paneft<by.tbw Jf^Pf^ 
rxwagts for ib many years^ whicb teripinA^>9t k«^b in |ir ^^nt/** 
pQiary or partial £ubjtigati9P of thi«i,co%^tryi n^u^ ba^^ con&Mvaf 
bly akercd tbe national language. To tips it.n^^y be anfw^er^di 
Ibat the vety nature of the X^koiifei if}0<ij$o«^ 9^ ^c^pfied^tipps 
preMEnted tbem ftom forming any numennAs pr .T^mf^x^^Aj ^t^tter 
meqta asMmg the inhftbitaotS of; thm cw^iryj^tj^titk^rgpy^mf 
ment eoatuvned in Urn Dani^ line of kif)g% ^j^ :9^?o^^ 
twenty-five years ; and tbat, even admitting that the language of 
tbide 3ii9Bder9 was4$w99^ra(^ mt^i that of t^f n^^4¥Sf,]it Fpuft 
bB'TemembcflDed^ thai; i& wad ooly the addition of arM^^^t^^lf^i 
dmirnLiiDCimt the &me iNortbcprn fowcCi wl^ fix^n i^s^j^ipij^^ 
withijthc Saocon has very properly acquired. t}i§ ^"J^Ufttipnjj^af 
JQteo^Sajloft. Tiitts ts the dial^ whipb 1^ l^W^^i^^ 'm /nnfQi o^ 
ihe.li^KibKntCOJiffitkA of England, where jt^ tPa^gc^ad^ ^ 
miA loftlttg imprcffioiu But, that the rtcegtm wfeicfe bft^iitfe&y 
aaod their language obtained in this country W4h^\^il^ 8M?ft)iHf" 
lii6bnt and uawekome kind, is evident from.t^ ^ik^^iV^S^yfi^ 
formed by tiie nobles and principal men in the kiqgfiom^ imme- 
diately on the death of Hardyknute, the laft of their three kings : 
'' That no Dane Ihould from that time be permitted to reign over 
'' England ; — that all Danilh foldiers in any city, town, or caftle, 
'' ihould be either killed, or banifhed from the kingdom ; and^^bat 

r <* Tell me not'' (fays lifle) ^< it it a mingh-mangU\ fo« ib am dl : but tiie 
*^ puniflmient of confiriion we marice not fo muoh in other tttigfet, htcm^.wt 
*^ know no/ tbem imd tbeit harrowing fo well at ow owitsi^' Wnf. ttrSaaon Moau- 
ments, &c. Lond* 4to» 1638. 

" who- 
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'^ fidboevtr ikould fracn that tinKi 4a«^ to propose to the pM^e » 
'' Danifli fbr?ierd^/ fhoidd bd^doenoled a tradtor to th^^^gwr^ti^ 
'^ mmit, and an enemy to^^his coontiiy ^''. f -f i> j':.' 

Stfure then this »toniporarjr or partial vfurpation of' the Dwklf 
occa£i>nied fo little akenthHu in the ancient language and inbaliitf^ 
ants of our iiland^.let tw examine, how far the more exoiMtdht; 
amd oppreffive fivay of tbe Normam tended to product a 'itf»rtf 
ie»fiibie impreffion. - 

The peculiar cireumllaJbces 'attending the ufurpation of William 
the/flcft ufidoubtedty affbnfed him an opportunity of completel)^ 
eftalblifltii^fhe feudal iyftem in this country, with tbe vAmi^ 
rigout! lahd feverity which that d^mding ilate of Taflal;^ wad 
capable rf admitting. In order to gratify and reward* his foUoT*-- 
ers and fmnds^ he diilributed amotigft them th^ lande, (ii« lidAP 
ihips, the biihoprics, the monaOienes/ and the churches, (Jf^'tllfe 
vanqufftled inhabitants, whom he difpoflefled by the ifight 4]C>db#^> 
quell, that is, the will of the conqueror, <if all their ancient^^di^^' 
mains^Jas well a6 of all civil offices and places of trilft ; fouhlit^ 
foar a tsntui^ ertwo, a few Norman biihops and barads, imjd^lfig^ 
the eaadufive "fkvdur of the reigning monawh, or fomedmes' 0t«ft 
teaching him to tremble on his throne, ruled tbe wtiote <iatidtt 
witk a rDd of iron, and preHded over the lives and liberties of 

» So eagier were the people of England to reflore tbe Saxon line of kings, that 
they appointed Edwwd, afterwards called tbe Confeflbr, to fucceed Hardacnute 
even before be was buried I " And ear tban tbe be bebyrged ware, eallfolc ge^ 
'^ ceas Eadward to cynge on Lundene/* (Cbron. Saxon, ad ann, 1041.) The 
words in Italics, in conformity with many other paflkgee, prove that the monar- 
chy was ehdive^ tiU tbe Norman ufurpers and their minions introduced the doc- 
trine of hereditary and iodefi^ble rigbt fupported jure dwino. It required the 
geniua of a Looketa bnag us back to thofe principles of common fenfe, by 
which ourSaxun anaeftois were-direAed amidll the darknefs and the defpotifm b[ 
tbe eleventh century ! 

mil- 
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ttiUi^Q^ Sooie areoaifo cf o^inioa^S tbat an ine&dud ^iteiwpt 
u;^ m^dctn c^bliHx throughcmt thd whole iflaod that newuSaki- 
gled language^ which the N ofoiaus /iiad .actji^ired 'during thmr^ie- 
l^whl«iC0 in that part of France to wl^kdift^jcy gave their name \ 
It i$t<^ltaiD^ indeed, that the greater i part of the laws ^d pablic 
i|rflpttl*e»ts of the kingdom, whiciiMceicr ndt rwritten in Latin> 
y/^m written in Norman French^ vBut this was^. perhaps, the na- 
tural effeA of circumAances, rather than the refult of any. political 
.determination. For it lA well known^ that there were aUb fome 
c;bartei[$. written in the Saj»n langil^> fbom; the reign nf . Wil- 
lian^ the Firll, even to that of. Henry tbew Third ^* We^may likc- 
wiie fafely cimclude, that tbe Sa^oa language, mixed ibdeed'ificft 
with, t^^ JDanifli, and aftenw^ds with the Norman: jFrenck, HfR 
amtkmoi to be abaoft univedaUy fpdten, if not written^ by > the 
yfdgai^ tSi.at length our prcfent language was fioirmed by a gra- 
dy^ :C<mibination of tfhe difierent dialed:s ipoken by the Norman 
b^fpq^tand.the Jtmtive peafants of the country* In ^db, thean-^ 
c^grOM of .^ofe very l^fonnans who fettled in Neuftria, like the 
!P9fi|Q3'fili4'^Norwegiaii» ^^ who were continually iiTiMi^^ frooi . tbe 
iameNwtbem hive, i^ke a language not very di&renti from the 
old ^fftxon; but beidg afterwards blended with theknguig^ of the 
nativ«a> which was a corrupt fpecies of Latin, built on. the •fotin'- 

* Huoie^ and olhers whofe authority, he follows, Hift. Eng. VoL !• 8vo». 
^ Nfufiria, fioce.called Normamfy from them. 

* There is one, frequently mentioned, of fo late a date as 1258, 43. Hen. III. 
which has been printed by Lord Lyttelton and Dr. Henry in their hiftories of this 
period, as well as by many other writers, and is really curious. 

~ ** Norway is an abbreviation of Nortb-ufoy, as the word Norman figuifies a 
Northern man. The word barbarian^ by which tbe Greeks and Bomans fligma- 
tized all thofe who did not partake of their elegant luxuries and refinements, iig- 
nifies nothing more than a fon of the North, a- North-bom man, bor^baim! 
Hence Boreas for the North wind. 
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dation of the ancient Gaelic ^ or Celtic, it appeared quite in a new 
form when brou^t by the Normans into England. But the 
Norman, as well as the Daniih families, were fo few in compari- 
fon with the ancient inhabitants of the country, and their domi- 
neering condud: was fo little calculated to recommend their vo- 
cxibulary, that a preponderating portion of the Anglo-Saxon dia- 
led continued for feveral centuries to be incorporated into our 
written as well as oral language, till by a natural procefs it began 
at length to predominate entirely orer the other ingredients. 

It is a juft remark, that the mixture of two languages naturally 
and gradually forms a third, which is diflinft from both. Thus 
our prefent language has been principally produced by an union 
of the Anglo-Saxon with the Norman French, but there are cer- 
tainly Ibme inftances in which it materially diifcrs from both. If 
however we examine the moft fimple ipecimens of our written 
language, or that which is ufed in our colloquial intercourfe with 
each other on ordinary occafions, we Ihall find the average of 
Saxon words to be not lels than eight out of ten, or, on the moft 
moderate computatioh,^feen out of twenty^! Indeed, the learned 

® I lay Gaelic, becaufe I find Gaelic, Gaulic, Gaulifli, Gewallifli, Walliil), 
Walfli, Wellh, to^ be the regular gradation of oral and literal corruption. The 
Saxons, when they firft came into England, called the Britons Weallas, or Welfli, 
and their brethren on the continent of Gaul, for the fake of dHHn&ion, Gaul- 
Weallas, or Gal-Weallas ; which was as much as to fay, '' The Welftmen in 
*' Gaul." If we were better acquainted with the early migrations of mankind, we 
fliould find all nations and kindreds and tongues lefs feparate and difiinffc from 
each other, than they are commonly fuppofed to be. But, unfortunately, we are 
too much occupied in puzzling ourfelves about the migrations offwall<y:us ! Every 
department of natural hifiory is interefiing; but fiill let us remember, 

" The proper fludy of Mankind is Man." 

' That is four fftbs, or at the leaft three fourths ! (See App. No. IV.) 
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Dr. Hickes has already obferved, thrt of fifty-elglit words, of 
which the Lord's Prayer is ootispotfed^ nfftmoK thaa ihtee words 
only are of Gallo-NormasL iiitiiDSu<dtftbn 7 iimi' 1^^ too are cor- 
fnptions from the Lathi^ which ctonotf btf &id'o£- the Saxons. 
Tiaie regaining ^y^;;^ are mme(3^^^iuv4'm&n9ii^ 
froffl*the Anglo-SaxoaM; . . :i , / 

But^ Aot to iAGA on fuch fai^uraMeifftvio^ ^ i^Ce, where the 
langua^ ef our forafatfaers has hemrj(H)9^SMS^f^ hy raligious ule; 
uid has thereby acquiKd a greater 'dfgP(|ei<Qf iJiabilky^ jkst us m^ 
difcrimtiiaftdy take as an esanple.aiiy f9SB^ from any of our 
heft writers either in verfe w :profe, ftnd .we ihaB £iid on exferi* 
meat, that the proportion of 60x01^ words is in gen^^ not kfs 
than what I have fpecified aboye ; for intlimice, let us an^y^e tihe 
following exordium) of Milton's Paradife Loft ;— an exordium, 
which has been al^ys admired for its majeltic fimplicity^ftd un- 
a:fie6i:ed grandeur of dicjlion ;— 

Of man's firft /^^^^/jfenr^i and the /rw/> 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal'^ taftc 

t It is obvious, that in this computation the doxolo^ i$ omitted j though it is 
remarkable, that if it be included, there will be found not more than Jtx words 
out of feventy-tbru which are not radically Saxon ! 

^ Some perfotts may ftdlpeA, that the Saxon prepofition ,fn is; derived from the 
Latin in, fy fixmi Jit, nama from fMfn-en ; though this will not be allowed by 
others ; whereas all muft agree, that trefpafs, tetnpiation, and deliver, are words 
imported from Italy via France. For the fatisfadion of the curious, I have added 
the Lord^s Prayer and Ae two Creeds, flill ufed in our Church, in the original 
Saxon. See the Appendix, No. IV* 

' The etymology of the word mortal itfelf, notwithflanding its claflScal appear^^ 
ance, cannot be eafily found in the Greek or Latin language ; for what have we 
gained by knowing that mortalis is derived from mors P and how is the infertion 
of * in mortis to be accounted for ? The Saxon word is tnortb 5 i. e, that deftru&ive 
and unrelenting power which marretb (morreth, mor*th) all things under the fun ! 
So the old Greek word f^^ro;, expkuned by dyi^ro; in Hefycbius, is the paffive par* 
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Brought death into the worlds and all our woe, 
With lofs of Eden^ till one greater man 
*^ Reftore us, and regain the blifsfulyZ'^/, 
Sing, heavenly Mufe^ — &c. &c. &c. 

Here we fhall find the proportion of Saxon words to be not left 
than four to one ! It would be eafy to multiply examples of this 
kind, particularly from our familiar converlation, to prove the in- 
timate connedtion and the ftrong features of refemblance between 
our prefent language and that of our Saxon anceftors : but as 
there can be no doubt of the fa6l in the minds of thofe who have 
inveftigated the fubjedl, and as it would require a volume to ana- 
lyze minutely the various ingredients, and trace diftinftly the gra- 
dual ^ formation of the Englilh language, let us proceed to confi- 

ticiple of the fame verb, with the termination o; added, os mwr'd^ mort-os. The 
word regain is of a hybrid fpecies ; for, though it comes immediately from the 
French rcgagnevj yet re is a Latin prefix, and g'agner is the fame with the Saxon 
ge-agnian, or ge-abniaitj to gain, to poflefs, to make one's o^vfi'j arte. Sax, The 
faft is, thofe words which have made a tour from the North of Europe through 
Greece, Italy, or France, have returned to us fo altered, that we fcarcely know 
-them again ! (See the Appendix, No. IV.} 

^ I fay gradual, becauie I cannot agree with Mr. Ellis, (Specimens of Early 
Engliih Poets, Vol. III. p. 424;) that ^^ our vulgar Engliih appears to have vety 
^^fuddenly fuperfeded the pure and legitimate Saxon, from which its elements 
*' were principally derived, inftead of becoming its fuccedbr, as generally has 
" been fuppofed, by tijlow and imperceptible procefs/' — The procefs, indeed, how- 
ever Jlwvy has been by no means imperceptible to thofe who have compared the 
language of the Saxon Chronicle, and other ancient fpecimens, with that of Ro- 
bert of Gloucefter, Chaucer, Spenfer, Milton, &c. and have thus traced the gra^ 
dual cbanges which have taken place according to the natural courfe of events. 
It is remarkable, that Mr. Ellis himfelf, in a former part of his work, (Vol. I. p. 6.) 
has commended Dr. Johnfon for having fo accurately defcribed the gradatiorUi 
by which the Saxon was infenfibly melted into the Englifh language ; and in otl^ei* 
places he appears to think, as every perfon muft on due reflexion, that no mate- 
rial cbanges in language are, generally fpeaking,y»i/i^n/;r efiabli(hed« 
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dcr at prefent, how far the Ibidy of Anglo-Saxon literature is 
conne<9:ed with the original edSabliihment of our laws, our liberty, 
and our religion. 

That no man can Ihine * at the bar, in the fenate, or in the pul- 
pit, without a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon literature, it would be 
ridiculous to aflert. But that a ftrong aiid fteady light may be 
Fefle<%ed from this quarter on many points of the municipal and 
common law, the theory of our political conftitution, and the in- 
ternal hiftory of our religion, I truft no Engliihman of the prefent 
day will venture to deny. Where is the lawyer, who will not 
derive an acceffion of Iblid information from a perufal of the An- 
glo-Saxon laws, publifhed by Lambard, Wheloc, and Wilkins ? 
pot to mention the various charters and l^al infhiiments that are 
ftill extant, tc^ther with the ancient records of our County- 
courts ; on the foundation of which is eredled the whole fuper- 
flruAure of our.forenfic pradice ™. What patriot is there, whofe 
heart does not burn within him, whiift he is reading the language 
in which the immortal Alfred and other Saxon kings ° compofed 

' If any department of literature may be neglefted, becaufe men may Jbine 
Without it, the argument may be extended to every branch of profound learning ; 
for perhaps, in general, thofe perfons Jhin^ mojl who poflefs the leajl. 

" Even Mr. Hume, with all hid prediledion in favour of France and the Nor*, 
man Conqueror, readily admits, *' that none of the fbudal governments in Europe 
^^ had fuch inftitutions as the County-courts, which the great m^tbority of the Con^ 
^* queror flUl retained from the Saxon ciiftoms !** Whether we owe the prefervation 
of thefe courts to the authority or indulgence of the Conqueror, or to certain cir- 
Cumftances of policy and necefjity, may admit of a doubt. " Perhaps this inftitu- 
** tion of County-courts in England" (continues Mr. Hume) *' has had greater 
*' effefts on the government, than has yet been diftinftly pointed out by hiflo- 
^* rians, or traced by antiquaries." Hift. of England, Vol. H. p. \%%. note n, 8vo. 
cd. 1785. 

" I have .taken the liberty of joining other Saxon monarchs with the incom- 
parable Alfred 5 becaufe^ much as I venerate the memory of that genuine hero of 
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the eleoMnts of our envied code of kws^ and portra3red the gnmd 
outlines o£ our free conilitatioa ? And when the Divine eontem* 
plates a work fo extraordinary as the tranflatiooi of Venerable 
Bede*s Ecdefiaitical Hiftoiy, as well as the yarious other works 
of piety tranflated by King Alfred into his native ki^oage, will 
he not be filled with additional admirationi of that Providence^ hy 
which a wife and benevdent mooardi was led, amidft the horrors 
and difficulties of continual warfare, to inform the manners, re- 
gukte the condu<%, and enl^hten the minds, of his rade and il- 
literate fubjc&s ? — The whole ftbric of our laws, indeed, ocde- 
iiafiicat as well as civile is bmlt on a Saxon foundation. The 
criminal law of every country mxieigoes confiderable and fre- 
quent changes in the progreis of national refinement ; but the 
flruAure of the civil code and of municipal n^ulattons, as wdl aa 



our country^ I cannot find that we owe quite fo much to him as fome have fup* 
pofccU Ib the fervency of our love^ our admiration^ and our gratitude^ we have 
afcribed to him an imaginary doom^iooi^ or code of Iekws, of hit own inveixdoa, 
which Sir William Blackdone^ mifled by former writers of great authority, fup- 
pofes to be^ unfortunately^ lost ! I hope at fbme future time more fully to in- 
vefiigate this curious fvhjG6k, relating to the An^o-Saxon law8» At prefent I 
muft reft fatisfied with afluring thole, who reverence the name of Alfred as much 

as I do, THAT NO doom-book, OE code op EAWS, OP HIS PEOMULGA- 

TiON^ AS FAE AS I CAN DiscovsE, IS LOST ; but the Only digeft of lawa 
which he appears to have compiled is still in existence, and is no othec 
than fuch as many other Saxon monaichs onnpolbd fer the better government o£ 
their fubjeds ; a doom-book (Saxonice dom-boc) being nothing more nor left thaa 
a digeft or colledion of doomsy decrees, or written laws. King Etbelberfs doom- 
book is ftill extant, and ftands the firft in the eolle&ion publiftied by Dr. Wil<- 
kins. 

<" I do not here, or in any other part of this Effiiy, wifli to be underftood aa 
ufing the word civil in the ftridly Ugal fenfe ; becaufe I am well aware, thai 
what is properly caUed the eivUy in contradiftin6tion to the conitnon law, is chiefly 
extraded from the Theodofian code and the Pandeds of Juftinian, 
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the generdi complexion of the common law, continues, like the 
forms of gorernment, to be maintained and fupported in the fame 
ftftte for mar^ ages. Accordingly we find, that, though many 
barbarous mqdes of punijfhment P^ adopted by our Saxon ancef- 
tors, hare been loi^ fince aboli£hed> yet the remains of their civil 
and municipal cuftomsand regidations are iUll vifiUe in our ci- 
ties, towns, and villages. We have an obvious and iirikiiQg proof 
of this even in our modem names of offices, terms o£ police, and 
titles of honour ; as there is at this momeot fearcely a civil raa- 
giflrate or a parochial officer, from the hi^iell deiMmitnatkin to 
the loweftr whofe duty> rank, and qusdifications are not emphati- 
cally comprboed in a Saxon appeMation ^. 

Nor cMight we to omit to mention^ that to our Saxon anceflors 
has been generally atti^buted that envied Fklladium of Engliih 
liberty, the trial by Jury / And, though the learned Dr. Hickes is 
of opinion, that this celebrated form of juridical deciiion was not 
introduced into our courts of juftifce till the reign of Henry the 
Second, being brought, as he thinks, immediately from Norman- 

9- Such as the ordeal, by fire and watery deprivation of the eyes, mutilation, 
pecuniary compeniations for the moft atrocious crimes, failing (that is, abftaining 
from animal food) for a number of years, living on bread and water every day, ex'- 
cept SuTuU^s, &C, Sec ! The Normans appear to have been more fond of banging 
their culprits, or of ufing flill more barbarous punifhments. AUred, indeed, or- 
dered fome Dant/b pirates to be hanged at Wincheiler in the year 897 ; but it 
does not appear to have been a common puniihment for criminals of our own 
ctmntry till the coming of the Normans. (Vide Chron. Saxon.) 

4 Conyng or Cyning, the man of fuperior cunning, capacity, and talent, is con- 
tra£ked into King ; Conyng-ftapel is become by corruption Con/iable, the Jlaple or 
fupport of the King; Sheri£F is the rapid pronunciation of Shire-reve, the reef of 
the (hire, the protedor and guardian of the county. Mayor, (i. e. May-er, the 
man of fuperior power ; not firom mofor, Lat.) Alderman, (elder-man,) tything- 
man, &c, &c, are obvious. See more in Verllegan's ^^ Keftitution of decayed In- 
telligence in Antiquities,'" Sec. 
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dy, and originally from Scandinavia ; yet his elaborate examina- 
tion of the fubjed feems only to prove, that the jurors or arbi- 
trators were then firft limited to the myfterious namber twelve*^ ! 
For, that this fundamental principle of juftice regulated the public 
proceedings of our Saxon anceftors, is evident even from thole 
very records and legal inftruments that are quoted by Dr. Hickes*, 
as well as from many others, in which all the freeholders and 
principal men of a county, forming, as it were, a grand Jury, not 
refiri&ed in number, are reprelented as meeting together, to hear 
and determine * all cauies whatever, whether of a pubUc or per- 
fbnal nature. The fame pure principle of praiSicai equky has 
from time immemorial pervaded not only our great courts of juf- 
tice, but alfo the inferior courts of our manerial lords, vHiere all 
local matters are, or ought to be, according to ancient cuAom, 
regularly prefented and adjufted by a jury of the principal land- 
holders or copyholders, not refirided to the number twelve, form- 
ing what is called the homage ^. 

' ^^ Perinde ac in ipfo hoc numero fecreta q^aoedam effet religion fays Sir Henry 
Sp^lman on the fame fubjeft. Dr. Hickes fays exprefsly in a note, (p. 40. Dif- 
fcrt. Epiftol.) " Juratores vcl jurata Domini regis AJJifa dicuntur, quod eorum 
** numerus tunc frimum ajjifus^ 1. e. definitus fiiit." A different explanation is ge- 
nerally grren cHf qffifa by moft of our lawyers. From qfjis, the participle of the 
French verb affeoir, to fit, is formed ajji%e. (Vide Spelman's Gloflary, in voc. 
jijjifa^ et Jurata,) 

■* When I wrote this, I was not aware, that Bifhop Nicolfon had prcvioufly 
difcuflfed this queftion at large agatnjl Dr. Hickes. See his learned Preface to the 
Anglo-Saxon Laws edited by Dr. Wilkins, fol. Lond. 1721. 

* The feflions of oyer ff terminer are merely different forms of the fame pro- 
ceedings, with a Norman appellation. I hope therefore to be forgiven ftw antici- 
pating the phrafe. 

* Though this word is of Norman introduftion, the praAice perhaps is not. 
To do homage, however, {f^ire homage) appears to be Norman both in expreflSon 
and oradice ; derived probably firom the fervile purpofes for which homage-juries 
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It is remarkable, that when Earl Godwin and his fbn Harold 
were cited to appear before Edward the Confeflbr at London, 
thej were allowed the privilege of being attended by twelve meii ; 
whilft their caufe was tried and determined by an aflenibly of all 
the nobles ! What eflential diSerence is there in the trial of a 
nobleman of the prefent day, who is allowed every privilege con- 
fiftent with the fplendour of his rank, and is finally acquitted or 
condemned by a majority of the whole house of which he is a 
member? — It appears then, that among our Saxon aneeftors the 
a^rs of individuals, particularly thole of fuperior^ rank and dig- 
nity, were examined with as much attention and folemnity as the 
affairs of the nation ; and as the reigning monarch held his court 
at different places, or convened his elders and thanes for local as 
well as general purpofes, the caufe of an individual was often 
tried before the lame Affemhly of the Wife », which regulated the 
concerns of the ftate. And fo attentive were our Saxon kings to 
the liberties of the people, that they feem never to have tranf- 
a6):ed any bulinefs of importance, without having previoully con- 
fulted this great AJfemhly of the Wlfe^ conlifting of the elders and 
nobles who formed the grand council of the nation v. Who does 

were fometimes aflembled by the Norman barons. (Vide Spelman's Gloflary in 
voQ* Hotnagiumf &c.) 

* IVitena-gemoty Sax. from witena, the genitive cafe plural of the fubdantive 
wiia, a wife man, a counfellor, a cunning wighi, and gemot j a meeting, an aflfem- 
bly, a moot. Qu. Might not the legal phrafe, a ntoot^pointj be derived from gemot, 
a mootf or meeting; i. e. a doubtful point, to be determined at a general meeting, 
a ivitenagemot ? — ge in Saxon is merely a guttural prefix, and the fame word is in- 
differently ufed with or without it. 

r And therefore fometimes called the micel^gemotj miclle-meeting, or great af- 
fembly. It was compofed of the ealdormen, aldermen, or elders, men of age and 
experience ; eorlas, or earls ; and thegnas, theynes, or thanes. Thefe laft were 
either king's thanes, or earl's thanes. (Vid. Spelm. Gloff.) 
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not percehre liere the germ of ihe Engliih coniHtution^ die ^irit 
whidi gttides the wi&fi: ^id -dxt t>eft of (mr kings^ MidiAxt^ friur 
ciple of our national pre-eminence? What are mtr 'pre£btit Pm^- 
Jmmentiy but the revival of the free and iimple wii^KP^gmmf&l 0f 
xmr Saxon anceftors ? It is l«markable itideed, thaC the^^^Btift- 
«ient of this bulwark of our conititution is coeval wkh ^^^ae dfe- 
:ftru<9ioa of Norman tytanny, and the recovery of SatxcMi fN^^^ 
dom ; for, however hiftorians may difier with rcfpe^ft to the ^- 
•die «ra trf the firft aflemUifig o( a Parliament ^,^we m«y wdi 
1^(1 afliired, that there is nothing Frendi or Norman in it hu£ Iftfc 
njune •. 

That the pure and holy reUgiem which we pfofefi can derivie 
any affiftanee from the ctdthration of Anglo-Saxon l^teratjure, 
ithoie p^haps will be difpofed to deny^^ wlx)fe enthtitiaftic imagt^ 
-nations have led them to believe, th^ no toniMu ftoity, no ItemJyDi 
'learning, can promote the extealion br/ktvigoratioit of i^t -Hkviat 
principle, whsch muft be caught by fome JIntaMdfiSte aadlftHfiiftK 
tton with the Deity. Yet theiame perfem «i this gtw«i2 Moid 
allow* that the Anglo-Saxon language is of *» imiQbiet4iii^.t<yrt^ 
caufe of religion as any other; and, confidered with^ftiitft^^Qflliit 
^ fyflem of Feligi<nxs difcipline which was efiabUihed iat'lheftaform- 
jEtion, afi well as tio the general hiftoiy of tivp ChrifiiaR CSniidi^ 
its utility will be confefled by many to be unqneftsmali^^j 



* The only quefllon feenn to he, ** At what time were the reprefentatives of 
" counties, cities, and boroughs, admitted to form a conftituent and diftinil part 
'' €£ the King*^ Parliament, under the denomination of the Hoiife of Comnu^ ?'* 
Y-ide 6pelm« GloiT. in voc. Parliamentunif and tbehUbrioal Treatife viitlaQ by 
Dr. Brady on this fubjeA ; London, fbl^ 1690, .171J, &c* • ^. 

* JSonoe etyraologifts and lawyers derive the word farliamerU from parlare la 
fiiinUj Ital. becaufe a member of Parliament ought ^< to fpeak bis mind judi- 
*' cioufly," lays Sir E. Coke. But parlementy Fr. from parlevy is more obvious 
and probable. Colloquium is the word ufed in the old writs to the Sheriffs, 
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The Romaniib, howercr, will teM us, that we owe no part of 
our eeclefiaftical fyftem to our Saxon aoceftors, becaufc they re- 
ceived it from the Church of Rome. It is well known, indeed, 
that there is no religious eilabliihment in Europe, which has not 
derived fome inherent flains from this polluted fource. But as 
the Church of Rome was lefs corrupt at that early period, when 
the Gofpel was introduced amongft our Saxon anceilors, ib the 
fyftem of religious difcipline efiabliihed in this iiland at that time 
was by no means fo degrading as it afterwards became, when the 
encroachments of that oppreffive hierardiy b^^ to threaten Ac 
total fubj lotion of Europe. 

It is pleafing to obierve the ihiking contraft which is exhib^ed 
between this domineering ipirit of the Romifh prieftbood, and 
the affectionate concern of King Alfred for the reli^ous welfare 
o( his fubjeds. We behold this excellent monarch leaving the 
cares of empire and the tumults of war, to tranflate from Latin 
into Saxon ^, for the benefit of his rude and illiterate people. Gee*- 
goiy's Pafteral, or fbme other work of moral or religieus inftmc* 
tion, at a time when many of his btihops, as he himfelf informs 
US, were totally ignorant of the Latia language. In ihort, the 
various works of piety and devotion, which are ^1 extant in the 
Saxon language, not to mention the ciuio^ tranflatiens of the 
moft material parts of the Old and New Tefbmetit, may be con- 
fulted with advantage by the theological fhident of the prefenl 
day, as they fati^fadorily prove the purity t)f our primitive 
Church, and its agreement with the eilabliihed form of religious 
dodrine and eeclefiaftical difcipline, as it was fettled at the Re- 
formation «. I cannot therefore better conclude this part of the 

^ Not from Saxon into Latin, which is the modern praAice ! 
* The very fefiivals and ceremonies which were then retained were nearly the 
fame that were obferved by our Saxon anceflors. See die Menologiim Poeticum, 
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fubjedi, tJian in the words of a FEHiWLE writer ^, of very Iq^uroed 
abd various accomplifhnifiaite, who» to the honour both of heifelf 
dcrd of her (gk, at the defire and recommendation of Dr. Hidfjen^ 
tranflated int^ £ngUfh» wkh copious notea^ an Anglo-S^&pn Ho«- 
inilj on the birthday of St. Gregory, the Roman FontiC who firft 
canfed the Gofpd to be (^reached amongil our Pagan aniceftors of 
the Jhth century I ^^ This is fpme, no fmall fatisfac^oij th^t w^ 
^* reap.frpm Baxon Icarnir^; that we fee the agreemeut of th* 
<^ refwmei and the ancient ^fmon Church ; that it is no ne¥f 
*f fChf^ckr but tlM iamc it w^as before the Roman Church wm 
^^ corrupted ; before the Roman Church, as now corrupted, not"-* 
*' withftanding her boails of infallibiUty, of antiquity, and univer* 
*'. ialltyj was known, or had a being in the world ^!" 

.II J. I might here extend the fubjed: of this Ledure to a coiit 
ftderabfle length, by enumerating a variety of collateral a4Y9^* 
tages, which not only Engliflimen, but many oth» nations aljCb 
in comrnon with ourfelyes, may derive from the cultivation of the 



or pano-Saxon Calendar, with the notes of Dr. Hickes in his Thefaurtis, p. aoj. 
Vol.1, fol. t)xon. 1705. 

^ Elizabeth Elstob, lifter to Mr. William Elftob, Fellow of Univerfity 
C^lege, Oxford, who alfp cultivated Anglo-Saxon literature. This ingenious 
lady was patronized by Queen Caroline j fhe was well known to all the literary 
chara£ters of her time, and was the firft perfon, if I miftake not, i^pointed to fu- 
perintend the education of the prefent Duke of Portland. H^ letters are in the 
Bodleian library. 

« Preface to her ^' Englifh-Saxon Homily, &c.'' p. xiv. To this work, which 
was printed at London, 1709, and is a good fpecimen of the elegant typography 
of Mr. Bowyer, adorned with beautiful engravings by Gribelin, we may apply 
the concife but well-turned compliment which Quintilian has paid to the oration 
compofed by the daughter of Hortenfius : ^^ legitur non tantum in fexus hono- 
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Bflxon language* I miglit i^mfttk, «>t only its intimate conneelton 
with nearly all the prefent languages of Etirope ; — of Eagiasid^ 
geotlortd ^ ^nd Ireland,— of Lapbmd, Tceland, Norway, Sweden^ 
Benmaritvand Holland,— of Fwnce, Spain, Italy, G^rmaoLy ^ <aiid 
Sti4iK^Tand,-^but alfo its high claim to Miti<]oity from its near 
refemblance in many inilances to the etrlieft fymbols of oi^amc 
foimds, whether in Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldec, Bar6an, Celtic; 
Gaelic, or €immenmh% ! Bot ait the plulofophy of language is a 
fcience yet in its infancy, and it may be long be&re we can.ex^ 
peA that great dejideratum in literature to be produced, a fyifAp^ 
ikal view qf umverfal Grammar ^, at pcse&nt it will be mom pru- 

' The language fpoken in the Low^lands, efpecially the Eaft coaft, of that 
coiuitry, 18 allowed by Mr* Hume to be purely Saxon ; but on this fad he builds 
another not quite fo corred:, that King Ida, and his grandfon Ethelfrid, pene* 
trated into this part of Scotland, and joined it to the vaft kingdom of NortHum- 
berland ; Md he concludes, that the whole diftri£b was tbere^cire peopled in a 
great meafure from Gerraany ! It is furpriaing, that Mr. Hume (hould have over- 
Jd^ked a more probable folution of this fad 3 the flight of Edgar Atheling, and 
the eflablifhment of a great number of Saxon families in Scotland after the con- 
queft ! 

s I call the Welfb language by this name i for the Cymruy^Cimmerii, Cimbrii, 
•Cimbri, Cambrt, (or Cambrians,) are allowed by moft antiquaries tp be tl\e Tame 
with the Cimmerians of Homer* The Welfli and the Saxbji j^re not To Videly 
afunder as may be imagined, ' ^ 

"» The fcience of Grammar has been much debafed by tlie ignorance of fome, 
and the negligence of others, who 

" Quae pueri dtdicere, icncs perdenda fatcntur ;*' 

but let us remember the fine encomium which Quintilian has left us of this noble 
fcience when properly cultivated : ** NeceflTaria pueris, jucunda fenibus, dulcis fe- 
'^ cretorum comes, et qua vel fola omni fludiorum genere plus habet operis quam 
" oftentationis, Ne quis igitur tanquam parva faftidiat Grammatices elementa: 
*^ non quia magnae fit operae, confonantes a voCalibus difcernere, ipfafque eas in 
*^ femivocalium numerum mutarumque partiri ; fed quia interiord ^ul fdcH bujus 
*^ adeuntihus apparebit mnlta rerum fubtUitaSy qua non modo acuere ingenia ptih-ilia, 
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d^ot |0 ci^jaj&iie our.atbentJofi to anfsw leiduig.pouits of .lcd& 
ci^ fund inferior iiopoftao^*^^-; > tu>: .uii^ 

^o perfon can diQat>t:of ti>e kyUipeoiiible utility^ JSAXo»iHte>;^r 
ratw9^ in. elucidating i^fae topq^apby and antiquitiea of /i^ , (ctarik > 
iHs^x^^ m txfkimng,iH»: proper nftsies and the origia ^f femibesf 
in. iU|ifti:ating our prdYiQcial <}ia|0&s and local cuiioms ; all :?f&hjk)fa? 
are the memorials of the ancient manners and chara^r of. our 
ancQftgrd, and witho«rt a knowtedf^ of which every 'Ea^^muisi 
mitii^:imp«i^e^ly aoqaainted ^th the hiftory of bis ovrn oarm^ 

It would be an invidious and an endkis taik to aunmeot oa 
tbi^.piRpyiiimpwfeiftipw, omi^iona, and errors, which are con- 
ftanlilyi ^S? obferved in all thofe grammars^ gloB^ries, kadcoxia, 
aijA ^^MiWflrii^ that have been compikd by learned men, wIkjv 
uofig^tun^tdy^ wjere not fiirnifhed with aa adaqyats kpowkdge of 
the;, ta^^ J^^guages of ancient Europe^ with nefpe&ita wfakSib': 
indeed, the more poliflied languages of Greece and Rome, with all 
theijf varieties of kiflexions and terminations, are oomparativdly^ 
MoiwiBiN U oDi:, Hickes has already remarked tbe numerovHB defi- 
ciencies and millakes, to which fome of the moft learned /'ivriters 
before his 'time were unavoidably fubje<Sl:, in conlequence of the 
in^rfedyfl^^e of Saxon literature in this country; wJii^haipi^ 
frosD the ibatrctty^ of printed books, and the difficulty of conioltif^ 
mahtiibrit^ts K Dr! Hickes himfelf is not always an infallible 



*^/sd sMm^ders ahiffimam quoque eruditiofum ac fcimliam poJUP^ Cluiat. delnfl:. "• 
Orat. 1. 4, j, 6. 

* See a bini of this kind in the fecond volume of £«t« vrapoevra. 

^ This cannot now be urged in excufe for Mr, Hume, who in one page of liig 
HiAory bai been gmity of three egregious milreprefentationa of a paflage in Bede, 
whicdi ahreferc^iu»4o King Alfred's- SasuMitraiiflation would have corre&ed. See 
the account of St. Auguftine's mi (lion to Eagkud, where Pope Gregory anfwers 
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gHiiei^; ^^t he was the fbd^^f S^fefitri»iia(l fch(4ars, wh6, by flfd^ 
publication of a laborious Thesaurus/ paved the x<ray for a iri<*^- 
accurate atid oopious knowledge «f all the Northern langQagds, 
whieh, fiftce the deftru^on of the JGtdtdan empire, have be*it in^ ■ 
corporated/ more or lefs/into all the ktigttdgci$'of iQod»% Eu^ 
rope, and have even penetrated intaAik, w»^rcje fEKHAPS 1?hct 

oaiOIKALLT' SPRUNG ! . : 

Some acquaintance therefore with thei^ iah^isiget is abiblutely 
neceflarjr to thofe European fcbolars, who ape dcfirous' of acquir- 
ing a Jcientific fynopjis of univerjal Grammar, as well as an accu^ 
rate perception of their own vernacular idiom h 

And that the Anglo-Saxon language has a peculiar, (har^ of in]^- 
pc^taoceand intereft ; that it is capable of elucidatiilg the 'j>rih<il- - 
pies of grammatical fcience, and of leading us to a phik^pbickl^ - 
theofjj;of hmguage^^tts been fufficiently fhewn by th^ihg^riioae-^ 
au<ibor of the ** Diverfions o£ Parley ™." Inde^xli; ah etddfivs' ' 

fot|ie eni-idUftj^oeAions of (be Miffionary, and compare it with the^ori^^aO j^al^"- 
fag^.AH fk^ ^W*^. .^hqft^r, JBL L of Bede's Ecclefiaftical JBfibryjClo ♦^hicbitfrvi: 
Huni^refera. ,,..,, , . . •,' ^,j f f.f; p^fo'*-^ -^ 

* It has been fald, that language is the mere vehicle of ideas — hut how could 
we eommuniciate the idead to each other without the vehicle ?" And perhaps it 
may be faidj tbit the liioine langui^es we leam^ the more . t?^ri^/^PwtJ pAnefe, tie * 
more conipvebeafiv^ And philoibi^iad will be our ftoolL of ideav^ aodtfaetitibrcnJH^ ' 
timately ihall we become acquainted with the manners^ the fentioa^t^^.and th^ 
charaders, of all the nations of the earth I The Emperor Charles V. iaid finely^ 
** Autant de langues qu'on ffait, autant de fois on eft homme !'' A fentiment 
truly royal, imd pra£Udally reconunended by the example of the great -Mttbrida*- 
tes of Pontus, who fpoke the languages of two and twentj nations, or, as fome 
lay, yive and twenty, who were fubje£t to his dominion. Vide Valer* Max. et 
AuU GelL 

"> Since this was written^ the fecond .volume of this extraordinary work has 
been publifhcd, which is equally aoite with the fenner^ and equally unpalatable 
from the introdu&ion of political matter. ^ .- ^ > ' - * -^ * i^ 
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attention to the more learncid and refined languages has t66 fre- 
quently beguiled men of the greateft talents and erudition into 
rery erroneous conclufions on philological fubjefts ^. 

If -^6 confult merely ouf own pleafure in reading, pc*rhap* 
there cannot be a doubt, that ^ery perfon of a claffical tafte, and 
elegant turn of mind, will be dilpofed to dedicate the greateft 
portion of his time to the immortal volumes of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and to the works of the heft hiftorians, ftatefinen, 
jpoets, and philofophers, of modern Europe. But, if we would 
acquire to enlarged and comprehenfive view of the hiftory of 
Man; if we would trace his progrels from ignorance to know- 
ledge, from rudenefs to refinement ; if we would oblerve, how his 
complicated improvements in fpeech have maintained an uniform 
correiporidence with the gradual expanfion of his mind ; if w* 
would remark, how regularly his diftinftive variety of words had 
increaled in the fame proportion as he has enlarged the circle of 
his ideas ;. if from the inveftigation of thefe circumftances we 
would endeavour to add to the public ftock of information on i 
very abftrule but highly interefting fubjeA; we muft examine the 
written f^mbols of organic founds adopted in the moft remote 
ages and nations, and in the moft rude as well as in the moft re- 
fined periods of fociety ; we muft ftiidy, if I may ufe the ex* 
prdlion, the compdrative anatomy of human language ; we muft 

" To this caufe muft be attributed the reveries of Plato, Varro, and Cicero, 
with refpeA to the etymology of the Greek and Latin languages 5 the miftakes 
even of the great Founders op the Hemstbrhusian School of Greek 
and Latin literature ; and the more pardonable and innocent errors of Mr. Harris, 
the philofopher of Salisbury, who appears to have trufted too implicitly to the 
guidance of his Grecian Hermes ! With regard to the ancients, the following 
are the words of L. C. Valcknaer : *^ Veritatis eft exploratiffimai, veteres tarn 
<^ Graecos quam Latinos, in lingua vemaculae natura et indole coecutiviffe uni- 
*^ VERSOS !" Obfervationes ad Origines Graecas, p, %, 
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diflecft, we muft analyze, we mufl: difunite, and compare ; we 
muft defcend from the gratifying Ipedacle of fymmetry and pro- 
portion, to the moft minute combination of two or more compdr 
;ient parts ; we muft not only trace the operations of the human 
jtnind in the fublime flights of poetry, the copious ftreams of elo* 
quence, and the abftrufe paths of abftraA fcience and philofojphy ; 
we muft alfo confider man in the infancy of fociety, arid in the 
infancy of life ^; we muft diveft him of his eight? parts of Ipeech, 
and hear him deliver his thoughts with little more affiftance than 
that of a noun and a verb only ^ ; we muft tear from him, howr 
«ver reluctantly, that gaudy plumage, thofe borrowed wings, (i^w 
cPTfi^wjTflt,) compofed of foft and beautiful feathers hermetically ad* 

^ The language of moft nations in an early period of foctety or cWllhaition 
refembles the language of children v; but varies according to the cbaraS^ and 
fituation of the people ; rough among warlike tribes, and foft among thofe of a 
^morc voluptuous turn, as among the natives of a warm and luxurious climate. 
The iflanders of the Pacific Ocean, in the unaffc6led enunciation of infantile im- 
becillity, metamorphofed the rugged names of Captain Cooie and DoAor Sparman 
into Tootle and Pamanee, 

' Modem Oraimnanans have almoft uniformly agreed in dividing human 
fpeecl^ into ^bt parts ; Ariftotle indeed has comprehended the conftituent parts 
.of it und^ thfe fame o^onaty divifion ; (Poet. c. 34. ed. Tyrwhitt.) but his ana- 
lyfis is far more rational and fatisfa&ory \ though it has been mifundbrftood and 
neglected. He philofophicaUy examines the com]dicated ilru^iui^ of all la»^ 
jpiage^ (Xe^6c0f wk^jt^^^ and traces the formation of all di£Hony (metrical or profaic,) 
from a fimple element or letter (s-oip^fiov) to a complete fentence^ or a finifhed com- . 
pofition, (Xoyoj.) 

*J Left the dodrine of refolving all language, etjmologically, into nouns and verbs 
ikould be confidered as fuzu and beretkaly I beg leave to tranforibe the following 
word^ of J. D. a Iicnnep : ^^ Quae, praeter verba et Nomina, nxyxsktrt^yxr partis 
** orationisf ea vel ad verba, vel ad nomina, proprie referenda funt ; nifi fint quae- 
" dam iNTEiUECTioNBs/' Prplegom. ad Etymol. ling. Graec. Trag. ad Bheq* 
1790. Lennep began bis etymological work in the year 1762 ! (V. Ariftot, et HorO 
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jufted, by which he has been enabled to foar with triumphant 
glory to the higheft regions of human fancy ! We muft behold 
him a poor defencelefe creature, furrounded with wants which he 
ftruggles to exprefs, and agitated by fenfations which he labours 
to communicate ! We Ihall then fee, how various caufes of a lo- 
cal, temporary, and arbitrary nature, have influenced his ideas, 
and the language in which he has embodied them. In this point 
of view, therefore, the language of our Saxon anceftors, of which 
fome Ipecimens remain of conliderable antiquity, will appear 
highly interefting and important to the philofophical enquirer; 
and perhaps it would be difficult to find any work of any age or 
nation, which is calculated to throw greater light on the theory 
of language in general, than the Saxon Chronicle, which is the 
moil valuable original compofition extant in that language. This 
ancient and curious document, having been compiled at diflerent 
intervals of time, according to the regular lucceflion of events, 
may be confidered, independently of its merits as a faithful re- 
giiler of hiflorical fa6ls, as a kind of chronological memorial of 
the progrels of our national language; comprehending no left 
than three diflinA and important asras, in the courfe of about 
fix hundred years, which may be denominated ^ngio-Saxon, 
DanoSaxon^ (or Anglo-Daniih,) and Nomian-Saxort, (or Anglo- 
Norman "'.) But as my limits will not allow me to enter fidly at 
prefent into the inveftigation of this curious fubjed, and as there 
are many others conned:ed with it which ieem to require a fepa- 

' Thefe are the three grand dialeSs of the Saxon tuno^ which are as (life- 
rent and diftinfk as the Doric, the Ionic, and the Attic dialeds of the Greek 
language. Thefe points I intend more fiiUy to inveftigate in an Eflaj v^ich I 
am preparing on the gradual formation of the Engliih language, and Uie hifkny 
of its progrefs through all its important changes. 
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rate difcuffipn> I h^ leave to ikfei: the further conlideratioir of 
thefe ohje6is of enquiry to fome future opportunity K 

• Thcfe objefts of enquiry it was my intention to have purfued with um^eafing 
perfeverance, in fuch a manner as to arrange them for a regular ieries of Leftures; 
Ktft fte muJti|di(5ty of my avocations and engagements, and that variety of cir- 
cumRanees aod events^ which hai^ens to every man more or left in his progrefs 
through Ufe> have occafionally fo <liverted iny attention from amtiqQarian. refeiut^, 
that I have been often obliged to tread the fame ground over ag^n> without 
making any fatisfa^ry progreis. I have found it neceflary alfb, to cultivate 9m 
acquaintance with other Northern languages in addition to the Saxon ; and when 
it is confidered^ tiiat Profeflbr Wheloc at Cambridge confumed a odn^erable 
part of fevea years^ as he himfelf aflures ua, in acquiring a competoqt kMMiflAdge 
of the Saxon only, no apology, I trud, will be es|>efted on my part ibi;,anii|QwH 
lingnefe to prefent any crude or fuperficial produ&ions before the Univeriity oc 
the public. In addition, however, to many grammatical and philological en- 
ijuiries, I sm now preparing A few eflays on the following fubjeAs : 
' L^OathciSaiDoii Cfaraoicle; with fpedmeiis of an Englift tranflation of that 
orif^l dpcument. ^ 

II. Qn, the. gradual formation of the Engliih language upon the foundati99 of 
the Anglo-Saxon,. . ' 

IH^.' Oft Saxon Poetry ; comprehending the Dano*Saxon and Norman-Saxon. ^ 
: . iV.cOn tM&lBt^£<>^^l^^^^>^nt> religion, manners, &c. of tiie Saxons» i 

V«; 0|^ whal 49 eall^ Saxf)n architedure, &c. &c* '. ' -'. t ' ^ '^ 
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Page !• 

As the printed copies of Dn Rawlinfon's WHl and Endowment (Lon- 
don, 1755.) are now become very fcarce, it is hoped that the fbUowihg cx- 
tra<5ls may be found ufeful, as audientic documents, to thofe who fhall be 
at any time concerned in the inilitution, and not unacceptable to others. 

Dr. Richard Rawlinfon, or, as he ftyles himfelf in irarious places, ^' the 
*^ worlhipful Richard Rawlinfon, of London-houfe in the parifti of St. 
** Botolph, Alderfgate, London, DoAor of Laws of the Univerfity of Ox- 
** ford, and Fellow of the Royal Society %" did, by his Endowment, dated 
Auguft 1 1, 175a, and confirmed by his laft Will and Teftament, dated 

* He WIS alio a mocnber of the Society of Antiquaries^ who at that time held their 
meetmgs at the Mitre Tavern iti Fleet-Street; to whom in his Will be bequeaths all has 
dyes and matrices of Engliih feals and for medals, all his copper-plates^ whether etched or en- 
graved, of feals, charters, and other curiofities, together with a freehold and copyhold eUate 
at Fulham, ** upon condition that they do not upon any terms, or by any flratagem, arts, 
<' means, or contrivance howfoever, increafe or add to their present number of one hundred 
** and fifty members,** ice ! The Society, not willing to be thus reilri^ed by an individual, 
forfeited their claim to thefe bequefts by adding to their number, and in the fecond and third 
Codicils annexed to hifl Will he revoked and made void all his former legacies made, devifed, 
or given to the Society, in and by his faid Will and in the firft Codicil annexed thereto, tranf- 
ferring the greater part to the Univerfity of Oxford ; and the eflates at Fulham " to the 
'* Principal and Fellows of Hertford College, and to their iuccelTors for ever, in order to aug- 
** ment and increafe the falary of the Principal thereof for the time being." 
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June 2, 1752, give and bequeath unto the Chancellor, Mafters, and Scho- 
lars of the Univerfity of Oxford, and their fucceflbrs for ever, certain an- 
nual or fee-farm rents, referved,. ifluing,^ or payable out of or for certain^ 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments in Lanca/hire, (mentioned and dc- 
fcribed in the Endowment,) ^^ to the end> intent, and purpofe, by and out of 
" the faid annual or fee-ferm rents, to found; conftitute, and eftablilh, and- 
*^ from time to time to fupport,, uphold, and maintain, one Anglo-Saxon Lee-- 
^^ ture or Profejpirjhip in the (aid Univerfity, to have continuance for ever,. 
** and to be ruled, governed, dire^d^ and regulated by and under fuch rules,. 
*^ orders, and conftitutions as the (aid Richard Rawlinfbn fhall. at any time 
*^ hereafter in writing direft, limit, and appoint ; and, for want q£ fuch di* 
" re(5lions, limitations^ and appointment, to be rdedi govemedi directed, 
<* and regulated by and under fuch rules, ftatutcs, orders, and conftituti(His,, 
«' as the faid Chancellor, Mafters, and Scholars of the faid Univerfity and 
** their fuceeflbrs Ihall from time to time by any pubhc aft or otherwife 
" in their difcretion direift, limit, and appoint.'* 

The firft Trufl^es appointed by Dr. Rawlinfon in his laft Will and Tef- 
. tament, dated June 2, iJS^, exclufive of thofe to whom the grant of the 
rents in Lancaihire was confirmed, were the following : ^^ The Vice^Chan- 
" ccllor and two Proftors of the Univerfity of Oxford for the time being, 
*^ together with the Prefident for the time being of St. John's College in 
^* the fame Univerfity ; Thomas Bbwdler, of AlMey in the county of 
" Wilts, Efquire ; Mr. Robert Gordoun of Theobald, otherwife Tibald's- 
** court, in Theobald, or Tibald's-row, near Red-Lyon^ Square, Holborn ; 
*^ and Mr. John Pierce of Took's-court in the parifli of St. Andrew, Hol- 
** born, London, Gentlemen ;" — to whom afterwards in his firft Codicil, 
dated June 17, 1752, he fuperadded — ^^ the Regius Profeflbrs for the time 
^* being of Divinity, Law, Phyfic, and of the Hebrew and Greek languages. 
" And my will is," (he continues,) ^^ that when any two erf the Truftces 
•* /hall die^ the remaining furvivers, together witli the Vice- Chancellor, 
'^ Prefident, (of St. John's,) and Proftors, ihaU within three calendar 
*' months choofe two other perfons to fupply the vacancy : in which elec- 
'* tions, if the numbers be equal, the Vice-Chancellor ftiall have the cafting 
** vote.** 
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ExtraA from the fame Codicil. — '* I do appoint the Convocation of the 
^ Univcrfity of Oxford, if they kindly accept of my fetdemcnt made in 

* Auguft one thoufand fevcn hundred and fifty, to be the eledtors of the 
' Prcrfeflbr therein named. Which place I dire<ft to become vacant every 

* TEN ^ years ; and thai the feveral Colleges of the fame Unherfity do enjoy 
' it one after another upon every vacancy ; and that my own College of St. 

* John Baptift, where I had the happ'mels to be educated, fiall have the 
^ firfi and every fifth turn. And I do further direft, that fuch Profeflbr 

or Ledturer, fo from time to time to be eledled,^^// cotitinue a bachelor 
^ andfingle man^fo long as hefhall hold the faid Profefforfhipy and enjoy the 

* profits of the faid endowments. And I do require, that the perfons fo 
^ eledled he regular not created graduatesy and fuch as have performed the 
^ ufual exercifes for their degree, and paid the fees, but without impeach- 
ment to our honoured Chancellor's common letters.** 

Extract from the fecond Codicil, dated July 25, 1754. — *^ I do declare, 
' and it is my true intent and meaning, that no native of Scotland or of 

* Ireland, or of any of the plantations abroad, or any of their or either of 
^ their fonSy or any prefent or future member of the Royal or Antiquary So^ 

* cietiesy Ihall have, take, receive, or enjoy any profit, benefit, or advantage 
^ from, by, or out of any part of my eftate, real or perfonal, which I have 
' heretofore given, devifed, or bequeathed for the foundation of any Lee- 
' ture, or to any charitaUe or public ufe, or be capable of being elected into 

* any Profejforjhip of my foundations^ 

Extract fi:t)m the fourth Codicil, dated February 14, 1755. — "Whereas 
by my Will ^ I have limited the time for the enjoyment of the Le<Slurer's 
place under my fetdement (now in the hands of Dr. Derham, Prefident 

* of St. John's,) to the term of ten years j I do hereby reduce the fame to 
^ five years, and that St. John's College fhall have every fifth turn* And 
^ I do direft, that before every eleAion fo much of my Will and Codicils 

as relate to the qualifications for the office of Lecfturer, [and alfo for the 
office of Keeper of the Mufeum at Oxford,] be firll publicly read." 

^ Afterwards in >^itfo%rih Codicil limited Xxifivi years. 
<^ Sec the firll Codicil, dated June 17, A. D. 1752. 

That 
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That it was the intention of Dr. Rawlinfon to make known the nature 
of his endowment, and to give it cvery'kind of publicity, appears not only 
from the above extracft, but from the following dire6lion in his Will : ^^ I 
^* do require, that a copy of this my Will, and of every future Codicil or 
" Codicils, be given by my Executors to Mr. James Fletcher the younger 
** of Oxford, bookfellcr, to whom I do hereby give leave and power to 
^^ print and publifli the fame at his expence and for his own benefit, in or- 
<^ der to perpetuate the fame, and be a check upon all concerned, as well as 
^^ to be a dire6tion to them." 

With reipeA to the reftriiStive claufes in this Endowment, however much 
to be regretted, we muft recoUeA, that they arofe from a certain train of 
political and rdigious fentiments, which at the time were by no means pe- 
culiar to Dr. Rawlinfon. 
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Pages I and lo. 

JBiSHOP Gibfon, in his Life of Sir Henry Spelman*, and Dr. White 
Kennet, Bifhop of Peterborougby in his Life of Mr, Somnes*?, have both 
endeavoured to account for the lofe which the Univerfity of Cambridge and 
the public have fuilained by the failure of Sir Henry Spelman*s endow- 
ment of a Saxon Profefibrfhip. But there is fome difference in their flate- 
ments of the caufes which led to its extin<5lion. Bifhop Gibfon, without 
referring to any authority, tells us in few words, " that Sir Henry and his 
" eldeft fon (Sir John Spelman) both dying in the compafs of two years, 
^^ and the civil wars breaking forth, and their eflate being alfo fequeflered, 
*^ the family became unc^able of accomplifhing the defign." This ac- 
count, though partly true> appean incorreA in fome degree ; for Mr. Som- 
ner, who publiihed his Saxon Dictionary in.the^year 1659, only one year 
before the reftoration of King Charles the Second, in the Dedication of that 
work to Roger Spelman, Efq, the grand/on of Sir Henry y exprefsly men*- 
tions his having fucceeded to i^t annual fiifend, which Profeflbr Wheloc 
enjoyed till his death ; and, that he had no doubt he fhould continue to re* 
ceive it without interruption, is evident from the ^ gratitude which he cx- 
preffes to his benefadtor : <^ tanquam meo non in praefens folum, fed et 
^^ ferpetuo ftudiorum meorum Patrono et Maecenati.** The circumflances 
which led to the feparation of the Vicarage of Middleton from the annual 

* Prefixed to his edition of his £ngliih Wbrk^^ firil pubFifhed in the year 16^5^ and^ more 
corre£ily, fol. Lond. 1723, the year of his tranflation from Lincoln to London. 

^ Prefixed to Somners *' Trcatife of the Roman Ports, &C. publiflicd by James Brorac, 
'' M. A, &c. Oxford, printed at the Theater, 1693.*' 

flipend 
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ftipend are fomewhat remarkable. Mr. Spelman, on the death of Profeffor 
Wbiloc, had felafted the Rev. ^Smnict Fofttr as a propef pe^cffi tb flitch 
him 4 but Archbiftiop Ulherin the mean time recommended Mr /1S<5mhbr, 
for his knowledge of the Saocon laagnnge^ and his laudable tindiet*feiki^,*'iA 
which he had then advanced a conlideraWe way, the compilati*? df^a 
Saxon Didlionary. To the credit and fatisfaAion of all parties <*6^erhie3, 
ther difficulty was thus removed r Mr. Softer -accepted the livings but-'rfe^ 
linquiihcd the Profcflbrlhip ; and Mr, Somner was confequently appointed, 
though perfonally unknown both to Mr. Spclman and to Mr. Fofter. It is 
probable, that this uirfwrtunate reparation of the ecclefiaftical preferment 
from the ftipend of the Profeflfor, however amicably or honourably adjufted 
at the time, was the true caufe of the decay of this endowment at Camr 
bridge ; and the account of Bifliop Kennet % which certainly lefts oa bet- 
ter authority than that of Bifliop Gibfom^ confirms, the fuppofitacn. I hsve 
beea thus particular in exafaining a; poiot^ o£ noiiTertf> geasnil inM^ pef- 
hapsr batcoime^ed mtimacety with the hitfuty o€ ' Anjg^SMon Eterkttke, 
becaufe I iind an erroneous ftatem^xit of the cafe^^ in the life of Sir lierirv 
Spelman in the Biographia Britahnica, which differs entirely from the ac- 
count given in the iame work in the life of Mr. Somner, The following 
inftances of inaccuracy may fcrve to fhew bow fex the oMitcnts of that arti- 
cle are to be relied (m. The word heros (which is frequently applied by 
Wheloc, in the Preface to his edition of Bedc, to the hero of Saxon htera- 
ture, Sir Henry Spelman) being miftaken for keresy the writer has af- 
ferted, that Wheloc was recommended^ to Sir Henry Spelman by his fon 
and heir. Sir John Spelman* ! — ^Again, Wbelac having told us, in the Cune 

* Life of Mr. Somner^ page *j%. Oxfbitl, KSpj. 

^ In &^« he was recommended to the Univerii^ at a meeting in Sydney College by Jrcb^ 
h'ijbof U/ber, as a proper peribn to accept the endowment : *' iuh auijpicus XUverendhfimi Ar- 
" machani. &c/* Vide Dedic. five fraef. ad Academ. Cantabrig. p. 2, 

• The words of Wheloc are : " Acceflit poftea et hoc -, ut beros me huic muneri praefcnti 
'' non illiberal! quidcm commeDdaverit,** &c. And in another place : '* Senex prope o£toge- 
*' narius — minerval aonuum — in literas hafcc, five publice Icgendo, five Codices MSS. in lu- 
" cem edcndo, (et Ubsros Saxonicos publici juris facicndo, Pf^* P*^') promovendas defig- 
« navit." 

Preface, 
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Preface^ that &r Henry Spdman often employed him to read Saxon Manu*^ 
fcripts^ &c. to him in the public Library at Cambridge ^, and, in the Dedi- 
cation, that Archbiihop Ulher prof^fed to him, in the year 1640, to read 
and explain the Saxon Gofpels s^, the writer of this article, joining thefe two 
ikdls together, and mifireprefenting both, aifures us, without the leaft hefita^ 
tion, " that Archlnjhof UJher heard Whdoc read UShtres on the Saxon 
" language in the Univerfity of Cambridge r (Biogr. Brit. art. Spelman.) 

' ** Concilia Britannica in lucem editurus, me faepe ut anagnofta, at (kpins ut £/apulo, 
** ufus eft.** Prae&t. ad ht&oxtm, pag. 3. edit. Cantabrig. fol. 

s '^ Mihique ipfe Pracfui aniplilfimus Saiontca Evaogelia auditoribui ex idiomaU Saxo- 
'^ num antiquo aperienda tunc quideni {1640.) frofo/uit, Abfit igttur ut integtmml beroia 
'' exemf^um et vota frorjks exciderent> aut refpublica literaria ingrata reticentia injuriam p»> 
*' teretur. Sed, dum recolo liberaliores hafce mentis et indufiriae occupationes a vefiris pri- 
" mo fuffiragiii profe^Us efle, continuo in mentem mibi fubit, oportere me fpecimen aliquod 
*' gratkui&nis, quantillumcunque^ idque de tbeiauris antiquitatum veflris, terfum ab annolb 
^' pulvere^ expolitumque, vobis oflferre." He therefore publiihed his Latino-Saxon edition of 
Bede, &c. Cant. 1644. (Vid. Ded. five Prsef. ad Academ. Cantabrig. &c.) 
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- Pages i^Mnd i6. 

Archbishop Parker, in the Preface to his edition of Affer's Life of 
Alfredi alludes to the publication of the Saxon Gofpcls in thefe words : 
*^ Quatuor Evangelia eadem lingua'' (Saxonica) " atque iifdem literarum 
" formulis exrmfi curayimuSy et quo faciliu$ ejus cognitionem intelligentiani- 
" que comprehenderes, Anglica cum Saxonkris in rnargine conjunximzds, ta- 
" libufque notis atque figurarum figni* dl/iinxlmtiSy ut perfacile inter fe di* 
*^ verfarum linguarum fententiae comparari queant." He mentions- Daye 
alfo as the Jirji printer, and, as far as he knew, the only one, who engraved 
the S^Kon characters, " seri incident ;** therefore we may fafely conclude, 
that the work afcribed to Foxe was in, reality publifhed under the direcftion 
of the. Arcbbiftiop^ and that it is the earlieft fpecimen of Saxon typography 
in England ! Afier's Annals of the Life of Alfred, though written in La- 
tin, were publiHied by the learned Archbifhop about the fame time in the 
fame $axon chara<5lers in which he found the Manufcript written. It is 
remarkable, that the oldeft books in the Irijh language are found printed 
with Saxon types *, and the Saxon charaAers are alfo feen in fVelJh MSS. 

* The Mod RcYcrcnd editor of the Iri{h Prayer-book of 1608 afTerts, in the Dedication 
of that work' to Sir Arthur Chichefter, Knt. that the Saxons borrowed their letters from Ire^ 
land i if (o, it mull have been long before the period he afligns, which is towards the latter 
end of the eleventh century ! The derivation of Scotia, the ancient name of Ireland as well 
as of Scotland, from the Greek crxoriaj darhiefiy gives us no very favourable idea of the Arch- 
bifhop*s accuracy of inveffigation, or of the enlightened (late of his countrymen in former 
times. There is however a llriking refemblance between the Saxon and the Irifh chara^rs 
in mod of the coetaneous manufcripts j and in all printed books nearly the fame types were 

formerly 
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' The Saxon Gofpcls were afterwards publiflied by Junius in conjunction 
with Dr. Marfhall^ together with the Moefo-Gothic fragments afcribcd to 
•Bifhop Ulphilas ^. For this purpofe Junius collated four MSS. the Bod- 
leian, the Cantabrigian^ the Benedidliaej^ and the Hattonian ; not to men- 
tion two interlinear verfions, which he call?, frbmthe then poffeffors, (he 
Cottonian and Rufliworthian glofles. The former of thefe interlinear 
*glofles, or Saxon verfions, is the more curious and valuable, becaufe its age 
and author, I think, may be precifely afcertained. It is written in a fmaller 
charaAer, over and between the lines of a moft beautiful and very ancient 
Latin verfion, called the Durham book> for a more particular account of 
which I refer the reader to Wanley's Catalogue, and to the excellent Obiicr- 
vations of Dr. Marfhall, annexed to the Gothic and Saxon Gofpds ptb- 
liflied by him and Junius, pp. 491, 492. It is now in the Britilh Mufeurti, 
(B. 2. Nero. D. 4 ) Mr. Henfhall has lately iindertaken a new publica- 
tion of the Dano-Saxbn glofs of this book, together with the fragments of 
the Ulphilo-Gothic veriion, in order to illuftrate the ftriking rcfembknce 
between thofe ancient languages and our prefent Englifli. tie feems how- 
ever to fuppofe, that the Saxon verfion is coeval with the Latin; whereas it 
appears to me to have been written about 360 years after. However this 
may be, it ought certably to be called Aldred's glofs, as Dr. Mirlhall has 
fuggefted, becaufe it was written by a prieft of that name ; as appears from 
the following memorandum at the end of the MS. *' Aldred, prefbyter in- 
*^ dignus et miferrimus, mij? Godes fultume and fanfti Cu|>bertes, hit 
" oifergloefade on Englifc ;" that is, " Aldred, an unworthy and miferable 
" prieft, with the help of God and St. Cuthbert, overgJoJJek it in Englifli/' 
The queftion is, who is this Aldred ? this miferahh prieft ^ as he humbly 
calls himfelf ? I find an Aldred, or Ealdred, itientioned in the Saxon Chro- 

formerly ufed in both languages^ as I have obienred above ; an additional argument^ perhaps, 
for the ftudy of Saxon literature. See the Iri(h Prayer-book, tranflated by William Archbi- 
(hop of Tuam from the Liturgy of the Church of £ngland, " for the comfort of the meere 
'« Irifti Churches," &c. printed by Sh6on fpancke (alias) jipanckton, Bpiontoip an Rioj an 
€ipm, (i. e. Printer to tbc King in Ireland,) 1608. See alfo the Cod. Boemer. et Montf. Pal. 
Or. p. 237, with all the MSS. ubi ubijint, written by Sedulius Scotus, 
• ^ Dordrecht!, typis et fumptibus Junianis, 4to. 1665. 

G a nicle, 
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nicTe, who^ on the death of Archbifhop Ktnfe]r> hnviag gone through feme 
prerious degrees of preferment, was prooioted to the i^e of York in die 
year 1060 ^. I take him to be the Umt Aldred, Ealdredy or ^dred, who 
is mentioned alfo in the Saxon Cfaijropide (ao^o ^047.) ai one of the Eqg^- 
liih biihops who went to ^ome, to attfend a fynod or council there in that 
year ^. And, as the language of the glofs itfi^ is Dano^Saxoo, it appeaoi 
almoft certain, that it was wniltw not kmg before this time, and probablf 
by this fame Aldred, who feems to have been ihortly after rewarded for hia 
piety, learning, and humility, by being chofen a Bifbop, and afterwards 
Arctibifhop of York. If thjis apcQuntof the age (rf* this Snxon manufcript 
can be relied on as accurate, it will be confidered, I truil, as a curious and 
valuable fpecimen of the language fpoken in the North of England about 
the middle of the eleventh century '. 

^ Chron. Saxon, ad annum^ ed. Gibfon. p. 170. 

** He was then Biihop of Worccftci*, having been promoted to that fee tb« year before. 

^•"Of the" age both of the Latin text and of the Dano-Saxon glofs the following i« thi c^i- 
ni^ft of tlie'itftluUrfons Wai<i1e7 : '< Mille annonim vetuflas bujus codicis Latino ttticttl^ad$«- 
''(dukflda'cft; Di Aklndi aiatenUtU certl baheo quod dicam. Ex diaWAo aoteBi Qlofl^et 
" itH^y w. qi^ fcr4£t«^ ^, illimv circa tempora iElfredi regisy odingexUis abhinc aniM^ f^ 
" ruillc exidimo.** Cat. p. 252. \Vanlc)'*s Catalogue wa» printed in 1765. 
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V' ' — " mv\ I 'jij! I X*. •' '''#'! 

?•:• ' ', .■■;':■•.'■.' ■ n- ;■ ' , 

/.* Operas pretlum erit patrium hunc noilrum (qi^o hodte utimur) fcrmonem cum illo ob(b- 

leto jaqd pene et extIn6lo conferre, et conferendo, quam Tint inter fc iimiles et pene eaedem* 

animadvcrtcrc.- frtface to AJfers life of Alfred, eitt: Parker, Land. 1574. ' . 'i ■* 



t ',' f 



Page^o. 

Pater Noftcr on Engllfc. 

'j^ Da lire faeder \t cart on heofenutn. beo J>in nama gcbal|^a*^, ,.gc- 
'< CBine \kxi tice^ beo \\xx wiUa fwa fwa on heofenum (wa ece on eo^aot 
^'ijie ud tD daeg urne daegwhamlican hlaf. And forgif tis ute gJ^ItM fora 
^* fwa wc fbrgiifa]^ )>am )^ wi)> us agylta]?. And ne laed ^ tta tw oft ^«>ft- 
" nunge, ac alys us from yfele. Sy hit fwa.** ' , , r 

Pater Nofter in Englilh ; (according to the modem orthography.) 
*' Thou our father that art in heaven. Be thy name hallowed. Come 
*' thy kingdom. Be thy will fo as in heaven fo eke on earth. Sell us to- 
*' day our daily loaf. And forgive us our guilts fo as wc forgive them that 
" with us are guilty. And lead thgu not us into cozening **, but releafe us 
" from evil. Be it fo."* 

* I have paipofely printed the few fpecimens here given of the Saxon language with com* 
noD types, bccavfe there is only one Saxon cbarader, )»« which it not reprefented equally well 
by the Romatt. This is therefore retained } and perhaps, if the Saxon )», or V, like the Greek 
^i or ^, was neceflary in former times, it is equally fo now. In hi8t, it was generally u(ed i» 
Engliih MSS. till the inv^tion of printing, and for fome time after. 

. ^ This word is now ufed in a Wronger fenfe than it was among the Saxons ; it is from the 
Tcrb coftnian, or coftian, tentare j conne6ted with accojicr, to aecofl^ cojta, eoftk^ &c. 
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^' I ' Se IflBfle Croda. 

-'^ id^gldyfe <xi God faeRicr admihdgiic. fcyppend heofona^ ati4 c^^ti. 
5toAndl'ic geVyfe on haektid Cat hb ftnGcanedan Amu urda dnhte^t^r ie 
^^^d^ ge-etcnod 6f j^ttti balgJui gafbt. and aceaoedfaf Manm.^aoiitrAs^ 
^ dtfrttr gt]^rowod tiinderj^ain Pootifoui Pilate, on rode abangcn.. He vgss 
^<4bad and bebyrged^ and he iiytbcr aftah to belle, and he ara$ of 
^^^idda)^ on ]Mm ]^riddan dsfcgc and he aftah up to heofenum. and iittc^ 
^>< titt^'fiBt fvrijmin Gckle^ eBfanighiiges faeder. ]»anon he wyle cuman to dem- 
w it\M -^^er ge j^na cocum ge jam deadum. And ic gel) fe on ]K>pe 
.^'ludgai^ gaft. and ^ halgan geh]iui^. and halgena gemaennyfle. |U)d 
^^Cyfattk fDrgi&niyflre. and fleefces arift. and }^at ece life. Sy hit fwa."* 

•^i»^ii3 i*^ i-^ >. : • . . Maeffe Creda. 

'* Ic gelyfe on senne God feoder cebxiihtygne. wyrcend heoS^myi and por- 
" JKUi. and ealra gefewenlicra ]»inga and ungefewenlicra. and on senne Crift 
*' haelend drihten. ^ne ancennedan Godcs funu. Of J>am faeder acenned 
*' aer ealle worulda. God of God. leoht of leoht. Soj^ne Gode.of fo]>um 
•< Gode, Acennedne. na geworhtne. efentowiftlice )?am f«4er. J^urh )>onc 
^' fynd ealle J>ing geworhte. fe for us mannum and for ure haele nej^cr 
/* aftah of heofenum. and wear|> geflaefc-hamod of |)am halgan gafte. 
<* ktid of Marian )>am moedene. and wear)> mann gewofden. He J^rowade 
*^ eac fwylce. on rode ahangen for us. and he was bebjrged. and he 
«^ 4fa3 on Jwim jiridclan daege. fwa fwa gewritu fecgaj>. and he aftalj to 
^* hcofbnuaii and he fitt aet fwij^ran his feeder, and he eft cymj) -mid 
^^ wuldre to demenne J^am cuicum and ]»am deadum. And his rices ne bij> 
" nan^ ende. And ic gelyfe on )>one halgan gaft )>one liffeftendan God. 
•* fe gaeth of J)am faeder and of J>am funa. and fe is mid )>am faeder and 
'* mid J>am funa gebeden and gewuldro'd. and fe fpraec l)urh witegan. Ic 
^^ andette j^a anan halgan and J>a geleaffiillan and ^sl Apoftolican gel^unge. 
*< And an fulluht on forgifhyffe fynna. And ic andbidige aeriftes d«ddra 
^* manna. And thaes ecan lifcs thaere toweardan worulde. Sy hit fwa.** 

Froni th^ above fpecimens of the Saxon language, compared with our 
prcfent Englifh, I think it may fairly be concluded, that it is from this an- 
cient 
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cicnt and primeval fourcc wei tmlft '^^ttdd^ally trace the chara<£ler, the 
idki^^ afKi the origin, of our natira toriga^4 and^^dfc^hjftandipg-th^ un- 
woFfhy compli^ts that w^ hear of thb ildlkbUtQr oild fluAuatioii. thereof, 
perhaps there are few languages that^^hsve Apod tbc'tdi^of fo maaxf eirent- 
fill centuries, and fo many political revoiatfom^ 'awl yet have retained fo 
much of their original ftrength and fplendoitr^ In pn^ to prove how 
much even Milton himfelf is indebted for tke majefttc Amplkity of tm. 
verfe to the Saxon materials tfaemny I Iwvc ventured ^to give a tninflation 
of the firft fixteen lines of the Pai*adiie I>oft into that language ; a kind of 
exercife^ which, together With that ' of m(Kierni2ing ancient do^urftQits, 
might be recommended to all Saxon ftudeat$^^ both amufing 9/$A/i^'- 
ftrudlive. 

The few words which it was neceffary to fubftitute in the room of thofe 
olLaltki etynK)logy are marked ^th inverted tommas. ^ ' * 

MiltarCs Paradife Lojl^ Book /, 

• Of tnannes fyrft ^^ unhyrfuraaefle V* and jjaea 
^ ' *^< Waeftmes***' of j^at forbiddene treowe, hwa's tasft^ 



« Tb4 wead unhyjijnuxmeffe afibrds a convenient fpecimen of the general et/mology of 
the (Saxon language. From the verb hyyan, to bear, is derived the adje^ive hy^j\xm,incHned 
to bear, i. e. ohedknt ; dl^o aujiens, obaudiens, or obe£ens, Lat. ncfj-e is a comMoa addfllon to 
exprefs a quality, or the indication of (bme quality, as hy|ipinine)je, ohcdknce% \tt whkfr the 
gntturafl partide 56 may be added txd libitttm, which will form 5e*hypfumneji(H i if we then 
prefix the Negative particle tm, derived from the participle ^-pon^ ^a»/#^, w^ ihall fee the 
whole ilni^re of the Saxon word, un^ehypfumneffe. And it is remarkable, that tt^ fao^e 
proceis has been obierved in the formation of the word dif-ob-EO-ience : the radical of which 
is aud'io, from the Greek, oZs, urrof, the ear. In fome of the bed MSS. and printed editions 
of Salluft we have the word obaudientia, not obedlentia. Bell.,Catitinar. fub init. 

** Fruit being derived ^om fruit, Yx,fiit3us, Lat. it is neceffary here to ufe the Saxon word 
. wajlmes, which fignifies the fame. And, for the fame reafbn, ttn-bear-fommefs for diJobeAm6c\ 

« The word mortal is omitted in thislitie 5 indeed, '« mortal tafte — ^Brought death into the 
*' world," &c. is a tautology unworthy of Milton, though it feems to have been overlooked by 
all his commentators and editors. T^Jl is a noun formed from the paft participle of the Verb 
tajan, vellicare, to pluck, whence, in another fenfe, the modem verb to tea%e. This, it is hoped, 
is fufllicient authoriiy. I believe the word tqfte, hi our prefertt acceptation of it, which Dr, 
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Broht dea^ in to jre worlds and call urc ws^, 

WiJ> lofe of Eden^ til, an fpts^ mm 

AA-^tQT U9^ Mi Mrg*0imc ^ bli&&l ifl&t) 5 

6ti^, iiedfeftifc Mufe^ ]pe on ]pam^^ diglod'' cop 

Of Otfeb, d^ of Sinai, « onbeblew'ft** 

l*)one fccaphyrd, hwa fyrft tae'htc the ceofen fed. 

On ]« beginning hu ^ keofen and €k>r^ 

;/! RadiHH/iof Gbaosi; «ji)ie^ gUiBion hill . 40 

V ©e *<'f|yAath^' mare, and Sfioa's broc >at flow'd 

' F^4e bi l>e " ftefne^ of God ; J^anon ic nu 
Call on j^ine aide to min " gedyrfUg^** fong, 
Dat wi]i na middel fliht *^ upgangan'* wolde 
Bcgeond j>e' Aonifc munt, hwile hit " ehtc" fhin^ ^ 
Unwriten get on ** ferth-r^e^'' o^^oir iniiG ! 16 



Johnfbn and others derive from tefier, to tiy, (Qu. Ufiari f) does not cxift in anj doctnnent 
written in the Saxoo language that is now extant^ being the fame "vrith U/t^ an 4xfidmpii^it, 

' Steven, for voi^^ or oracle, was retained from the Saxon wotd as lately fd ^M^time of 
Chaucer, and aftefwaids. It is found in Hampole's *^ Stimulus Conicieatae/* «i» Eb^Hi 
^Poem w<ritkm In tbeflfloenth century 5 two MSS. of which an ki.thft 2M^tAm ^ 'Bitttjr 

i'.. f TlifS'^^.^ her^aa^.^ abore in herfenUc, was latterly almoft guiejcau, ami the whole 
ov^d yfa^ p^:pnounct4 by the Normans^ jdupftia ^ / durfi is a phraie well nnderftood in the 
prefent day. The initial 5, before e, &c. was alio frequently pronounced stay inyet^ye, £^. 

^ Thif^ was fometimes ufed by our Saxon anceftors both in the Angular and pluval mm* 
vber, as the Tulgar iiow ^y, two mSe, two found, &c. inflead of Ku> mihs, twtfomukt Mot, 

^'fyttb^ribi isuidd fagr ^firic^ the compiler of the Latino-Saxon S«a«noar «t>eilwinrth 
*jeeni«f7f ^. tig^fy^^^ at oppofed to wrje, or mtre. The word is very capfcfive, pwtioii- 
Jarly with re&renct to the other term rime 5 and 1 hope here to be indulged in a little verbal 
.criticifm, becaofe I find the latter word has been much mifunderfiood. Fortb-ribt denotes a 
compo(ition which flows right onward^ or Jorthward, without breaks or interruptions^ from 
one tine to airother \ and therefore properly iignifies^r;^. Km$, which has been erroneoufly 
-foppoftd by i(XOA to be derived from the Gce^ p^^fJ^S, and therefore corrupted by de- 
gr«s» firft into r^im«« and. tbpn into, vlymc, hm been as enootonfly reftri^ed by otb^ 
.t^ Sffikfy ihak Ifji/od^sXivra, ^jt howmotdauic lines in modem poetry, to the jingk of 
..Wbicli the ancient poets were ftraagers. The word i^> in moft of the Northern languages, 
impUes^ in its flrii fenie, any limit, end« or extremity whatever, as, the hm of a gkfs, the 
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riui^' ot ligbt h<ar frolt, whicli To beaij^ftil^ tifs the extremities of tlw trees, }}uih«i, aod 
^edps^ In the winter. It (bmetiniel fignifies ihe' c&mpIt!tion ol numbers^ and rwu;ra/i \m aritb^. 
vetL', or the fcience of ourabers. AppHed to written compofftionn, it is a certain number or 
meaixire of metrical feet, limited by the rol^ af p0etfy,,tM therefore propeify 'i9|ipofed to 
fortb-ribtj or frofe. Now it is obvrou8> that this dotinstsoa of* the word i» hot tm^ confident 
with its etymology, but alfb applicaUe univerfally to all pO0tiy, botii ancteot vA modem ; 
which Milton of cour& intended it fliould be, when }fit dedar^ his lofty purpoi^ of purfaing 

** Things unattemptied yet in profe or nine.** ^ 

if the reader will turn to the variorum notes on this .pafl&ge in Ibdd's edition it Milton, I 
tmft he will not deem Ihb long note untteofflSny. TlHiit Mr. Todd iirtubt 1i3«e. invariably 
printed ri^^m^ inflead of rime, contrary to tbe text of 'afi-flie^bsft ediiioos, is aJlQ^dier vma^ 
cufable. Sim, Teut. Germ. Belg. Sax. Dan. Swed. Ifiand. Arc. rima^ ItaL rime, Fi^. &c. 8^. 



epssnevnAn 



Vy IJILE the conapc^tor was jetting his types few thb Acet, it occutred 
t» oic«:^|bAt^ as h^ iK^amed mfttemU to compleie it^ I cgm^ »pt mqg; y^ 
SdkfMm4tmvwtKBii, paga/thaa bf ^ddmg the Satt^iGtliikiyrAi^^ 
Ubodic alphabets^ fdf 4le tufe ^ fueh as may be dofiroys-'af odtifttiAB'tfMi 
kntd of Iffet^ttf ; in wMch Ihave introduced as majj^tHHRftdht^^ 
as 1 couldlreprefoit by our prefent apparatus of l^i^iftt^tj^ 
Thofc however wlio are fo fortunate as to poffefe.a copy <^( t^^ mtei^^^^ 
Th^ujrus of Dn Hickcs> or who can have acoeist \q tt,j^.Www^ iwgr 
cbtki^frcHnthe virions pistes in that work a com^t^ F4Lmgkafiim.Sep^ 
miffionalis^-fyrtAkig a valuable ctonterpifft to li^^dtbMtte i\r/«^^ 
Gr^r^ bf^ Montfeucoh. - • > 

It is very much to be lamented, that the plates^ on which fac-fimiles of 
iMaimfcripts and other iuch curioii ties are engrayed>.are not more fre- 
quendy preferved, to be ufed ag^ on any future occafion* X4ie utility 
and even neceffity, of having rccoiirfe to various forms of letters^ in order tp 
read Manufcripts with facHity, to decypher coins and montuncntal infcrip- 
tions, and fometimes to rcftore the genuine text of an autHor in a coi^ruptdd 
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pafTage, muft be feen and acknowledged by all. In order therefore to con-* 
tribute feme litde aflijftancc in this way^ and for the iakc.. of thofe who 
may be delirous of making khy ^eat pfogrefi in Nortbetrf literature, I have 
enquired into the ftate of the Junian types, among which I expefted to 
find the greateft variety of Sepfantfiiiil chjuraAers. They are ftill pre- 
ferved^ though in imperfe<St fets, in the Clarendon Printing-houfe ; but 
al^l asrjqnius, wjjp left) thpn^.to.^e Univ^rfity, has been dead nearly jujq 
]^ears, 4n4 fs 90 xpix(jdf;^at)lc. work that required them has been printed 
tl^re, ^ (pore^jtihan ft.centurynthey^ are^ unfortunately, in fuch a ftafe as v^c 
0iig^ ^^, iijideQd^ l^^^y ^M^9f^¥^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ihould ^r^; 
i}pt woffx 9gt by ufe^but X(^^cxed^^ uielefs by dffauvrement! Thete 
^r^yJbq\^Yef^|>^]f<q^ ih^oi the common Saxon characSers^ the fame whieh 
wqre.ff^; ^pf fe jfhan, a cei^itury ago in printing the valuable wcMrks of 
li^frH^ Wj^n^^,, T^^ftes, Gibfi^n^ Cl?r, Rawlinfon, and other Sa^OBi (cl|f- 
^fs o^ t^^t^pi^od. Thefe are in a tolerable ftate of prefervation^ though 
n^i^pfltl^e lietters are. very much worn. The misfortune is, that khefe 
ty|)pi j^j,(:itft.,p height from thofc now in.Hfe; fo th^ijtbdy 

o^pajj^^TJbe, ,yrpi^^ ^gether in tbs fara^ p^» Buj^, if #ny ef^^c^i^ganppt 
yffiiff gjyen:^tp.\this Ifipd of literature, a flew plw might \^ idqpted, df/^rkk* 
iqr aU^^ij^^^i^jppr^ remains of the Syoq. l ^ n giiiag)? with^the^coUni&n 
JSpgjftt^jijypfs^^i^^^ ooly, as « kaft ,ap ufcf^l and t\cg^fL}p;^^ 

riBhoa^h^pf^v^^ to the eye than th; asimay be.fefp ^tjjr fhe 

jfQ^^f^JKViCga^I^^ Qththe, 2a:. &>me may even; think k a n'dcefl^ 
flj^^iaifief^ jKiiTfi^I^ %,djiftin^ion betweem the found of th w^eh unit^dj, ahd 
^1^ jtrf :j^%95j j^^^ when they bdong to two fepaijate fyUable^ ^ JJ^^y 
Wn^d^meof z^et^ the lofs of this char^er^ which we fecm to have igqo* 
fjiadf; ab^ii^ eoit of compliment to our neighbours. They indfeed tdki^ 
quiihed it long ago, becaufe they had long loft the found of it > for it is (( 
reniai;kable h6k, that there ait^ only two nations in Europe who have pre- 
ierved the original piDsunciAtioa of this letter; namely^ the Engj^IiSh and 
fhe IsLAisrjpiCr 
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::the saxoK alphabet. 



r. 



A kind of Italic a is mtich ufed in MSS. The dip** 

thong (», a, or ca, occurs condmidiy^Where we now ufc the' 

iingle z, or e. The firft il mo^fittquent m the Daiu>43axon. 

A chara<fter is fotmd-b cohi^ and- Ml^. winch tekttkits) 

the C or p of the Gredc dphabet. E| which differs firom; 

the r of the Greeks only by thc^ddition of the hdrhsbntial 

line below^ add is often found in coins without it, msLjhf! 

confidered as older than the circalar form of the RxAttaii 

letter C. It is the Hcfercw a or a turned* ffcwn thi feft te 

the ri^t. ti and G are evidently variations of II iriiHSi 

CAttJsf ivas ]Wonounced Gaius in the time of UuihiftiSlabi' 

Tbm the two fides of a triangle % the Hebt^ev? 13*^* 

the Greeks formed their A by aAfing flife rt^i^i'tKimi: 

mans converted one of the angles H\ili6'a^^fiitfiaS^fe^ 15,' 

tvfeich being tomed the contrary way beiges ?!B'^^*^^ 

the Mtefo-Gothic alphabet. See tife?»iiftffi d^SKfbofi^i^^^' ' 

The Saxons dotted the y inffead bf^ffc^;^in^^'«H 

' perhaps written t}, the ii twice ^otfeifdl llfe^RSftni^lSfe 

the T of the Ulphflo-Gothic aIpliabety^KRfi^cblt<ipolfid} 

with the 'i in the Alexandipian, Bcza, and "c^fef \iW 

of the New Tcftament; as TOTAAC. yAOf^ferfiklTi 

The Iriih dotted the Steon g inftead of the y. ^ ^ ^* 'i> 

Whether the old Saxons had die kttet K, and difcarded it, like the Hd^ 

mans, I know not; C was generally ufed t31 the- Danes arid Norrtiaiis iri- 

troduced K ; probably ftom the Runic y. It is ufed at prcfent, as foB- 

merly^ in order to prevent the foft found of C* See the Runic alphabet. 

The Roman M is generally found both in Anglo-Saxon and Dano- Saxon 
cobs ; being more eafily fliaped by the mt^neiarii All letters may be ob- 

H 2 ferved 



iduc. 


'.»jt**N. J 


a'. 


AS a 


B^ 


B|3 b 


C 


E r c 


D: 


Dl» t, 


:^ 


e© e 


F 
G 


EG* 

J^H h 


H 


J 


I J i 


■J^u 


^Pfc 


>&-' 


ttotum 


JfNTd 


If tin 


■Idm 


jOt ..'Ov; 


:,¥..■, 


,^- ...p. 


-^ 


^■7 


3 


«fZ' r-- 


<T' 


T r i 1 


V 


^UXu-l 


vv 


FWj» 


x 


X + x 


Y 


Try 


Z 


ZS 2 


Di«,>,<A,3,9. 
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fcrvf d to aflTume an angular forni; in coin$» types, n^onuffiental mfcripfiow, 
&c. whciseas in writing th^ jwituri^ly ma into circles, femicifclef, and flour, 
rilhq^*, : ^ feems to correfpond with the pcbrcw a, having an ^ditipoal 
ftro)^c tQ jhe l^t, to diftii^gwrti it from n, wiih which, neverthdefe, it hv 
bfttft flften confoupded* See the ijflwdic alphi^t, &c. &c. 

N feems to be deriv-ed from the Runic K, or N, by adding ^tpcrpendi-; 
cufen ^f? Pri^fcflbr W*orm> lyiiwratpra Runic p* 115. Ha&i. 165^, 

r Q;appfars iii.vww&Jpraa^on cwis; fonKetiine3 it affuihes the figure p£ 
a iffofswith a wfle deiigrjl^e^ in th^ centre; (ometimes it reprelcnts z^fyuurJf^ 
infte;^,of(a:(^V«p/^, ^-&Cr Vid. Hicjtes* Diflert. Epift, p. 168. 

rrlTht Saxit^n^ like (he Utter Roniians, expreflcd t^e p' of the Hebrews, 
thflj^ni^tlQpppa^of.the .Oidqiean Greeks, the i{' of the Goths, &c. by two 
QrnthP0Cr?h#iwftep3 ipflpad of pde ; cp, cw, quu, or cu- If this be a defefft, 
i|;yf^ ^fLlfp iQ, the refined orthogrupjby of the Greeks and Romans ; xau- 
^r^^ 4wrti|fti,^c. . .Qjndeed very, feljdom occurs ia:Saxon MSS. , 

; j^^jof iY^ » np^rfuog .more;nor lefs than y Gfeque^ as the French (pdl At^^ 
th* (5rfi*& T,,iQr yy thp Latii) y, &c.,and fo ufed in.coin? and MSS. Mo^. 
dtfiijif Qs^nw>ariw^;have raifed it to the rank of a donfonantl , * r! . ^// 

.f)7^i9fith di|%S: wly iij form from the .^lic dig^mm^ F, or ;:, h^fCl^ifV; 
iJ^7J5he,t\^aJ^priJ&Ol[^U^f^ .which proceed froru the pexpqndiculaiE. ^^Ipth^^ 
0»^<8f '^Fit^l}6/Pnd. fffna word or a fyllable it t^X^lm i^^rigjj^ ^9Mp4;]1>f 
«*i.M6'y<#^ ei?«W.)th^ ^. ^^: ii of the Wdfli. It is ibupiietimes ^co^fo^nded 

• ^.Thtfc chara^erp,.i^o<^ ,Cor the ©umber 90 in all thofe langu^es, if we except the J9c- 
brew) for byVdrn^ meana or other the y, the letter preceding p in the alphabet of that Ian- 
guage, appears to have uiurped its place, if we may judge from the arrangement th^ is 
trtadc^o? the Wttets in Pfal. cxlxl and in-other places ; as in Prov. xxi. 10. &:c. and Ut tiiA^ 
HIP \h»^LainentA'ii<;MM (^ Jeftntiiah. The Greek /, or £oppa> for 90, 2$ fUll to be £een in moflr 
MSS. 4nd printed editions of Thucydides, and other Gi^k authors, whofe works are divided 
into, chapters. Vide Quin^. Gcfner. I, 4. 9. ed. Oxon« Monlfaucon^.Palaeogr. Gr. p. 0g. 
Ariftoph. Nub. v. aj. cum nott. cdd. in voc. KoiriraTiay, I fufpect that the Samecb of the. 
Hebrew alphabet (d) was introduced, at a time comparatively modem, by thofe who could 
not pronounce the 'Schin, (tT,) as in the famous word SblbboJetb, which the Ephraimites- 
fpftcned' vtiio ^^hhhleih, to the great contempt of thofe who retained the original pronun-^ 
ciation. The GertMRns bsye pteibrval.the proper pronuudxum of this character, bnt they at^ 
obliged to ufe tbue chara^ers (fch) ivk \}m JymhoUzatwn of it. . . i 
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wHK P in coins and MSS. Hence Stf H. SavUle read Edpard IhrlO^^ 
wireC &c/ ^ In the beginning of a Word or fyllabfc it is 6^ Roman V* ' -^ 

Z oi^'^urfe|isa|Varialion of 8^^ Z, ^,^^; to'exprefe a diftiiiJaioil t)^- 
fouhd; -TPfec Romans gcqendly ufed ff or x, as in cdujfa^maffa \ lA^la, Gtf 
Befklcs the foFegoihg characJ^ers, f^ <r,ir, ft, j- ferp, Sec-. &c. are frecjueiftly' 
fotind^'In'' 8ax6n MSS. ss^ for flT^' we feem to 'ha vef' borrowed "frofn iJie 
French, our guides in typography as in every thing elfe, nmkihg nodiftliit- 
tion between the fmall letter and the capital ; but the iinhilarity of f and f 
certainly pccjafiohs many miftakei in printirtg. f^ thiet, or that, *|, id, or^^^, • 
f, velf & or) &c. are common abbrcA^iations in MS8. anrf pnnted-bdbfcK '^ ^' 
'.'Tlie Thcta of the Saxon alphabet, D, % or )>, coitefponding with ihe 
Greek e, ^, 6, arid the Runic >, which has been- called TA>rw, fWtti'ith^ 
ftroke which pierces the body of the perpendicular line in f he ^A^h Un-j^* 
fortunately become obfokte. The Gothic G5> to exprefo hw, or-tlk; qflti#^ 
of the Scoto-Saxon, was equally worthy of being prefervedv'and, its 'ft rk-a^. 
handfome letter, may yet bt revived. I have tlierefore pril)curea fbrnSHy^es 
to repre(cnt this* and fonie bther long- forgotten charafters, thc^iJimttds of 
which they are the fymbols being but imperfeftly reprefented hf our pre-^ 
fent lyfteni 6f typograiphy ; much lefs can we print correA tcfltiohs of 
Chaiicfer, Gawin Douglas, &c. without them. The ufe of ^ titid^Y is fii)^ 
cul^^ly riece^ry, and might be of great fer\Tce^en^rtoW,*(3t'briIy tii^feri^' 
able US to diftingiiiih the different founds of th ia lbth^^*o1fl&'^:^ tfy an* 
fhi^k, this and ihiftky that and thatch^ &c. &c. but alfo to lead all future 
granimarians into a rational fyfl:em of orthography kn3*<inhbe|iyr ^ At' the 
fame time I beg leave to obferve, that I do not wifh to introduce iny ufyiie-' 
ceiTary innovations, where cuftom has fo long prevailed*, .jS^^;5^f){^eyea 
thinkv that every alphabet might:be reducidxo zboaixftm/^.^fimph^a^ft^xmntSi, 
and onevowd\ all the reft: being nice diftiniftions, elegant abbreviations, 
artificial combinations, &c. &c. invented by P}'thagoras and others, in times 
comparatively modern, and continued fince under different forms, pro vario 
genioac Ubitufcriptorum. But we know what uncertainty has arifen in the 
Hebrew and Runic languages, ftom the adoption oi msicoXt foinis to.fupply 
the deficiency of letters. See the Runic alphid^et in the ocxt page; 
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Ci av w VI. 

7. X »• C' 






9. hbh'. 

!«. ll*'« 







2C>(X SA<- 



6o«» X ^^ ai*: 

ioo<M|insnH3^ 



2* The Scyclio-Gotbk, Runk» Dmbrics or Scaadk alphabet^ 

r,ty. Fie, or feob. ^^ 

Jti U. Ur, /mv fcimilla, vcl pluvis 

p -1 D. pufS, ^••<f Jens, 



4 0,'Oys, ii^om flumints. 
Ri{^ A^ RidWor rad,riibri^ 
pi^. ICaun»or ken, ifirivf* 

K 1!^- Nadixr, or hyd, »<eii 
t'i. Jts, ijX| Sax. mal^ hod. jcif. 
.^ 4 ; A. Aar^ 4»m proventus. 
H6 S« Sigel, or foUfail^ or fun* 



i^ 4 T. Tyr. tdar^ftSf Mars, te. 

B B. Biarkan, or birk, benda, ^L 

t L« Lagur, ^tt^rm 

7 M. Madur, msn^ 

p V W. Stmigen fie, or weq. 

ft Y» $imgen ur. 

> Th^ ^^m^€» dufi, or thorn. Jr. 

1 C ^»r^fol. 

i E. Snu(jgenjit. . i -. /T.! .crs^u' 
A P* Stmgen birk, or biarkan. 



la this alphabet I have followed the order of the Runic chara&ers, as they are 
placed for golden numbers and dominical letters in die old calendars* In 
rbt:. aaiodern feries they (land thus, in compliance with modern alphabets ;^ 



I r. >ui . 



2. "^hp ^Jbndic alphabet; the &me with the Franco-Teutonic, modern 
. man, O^niih, Swedish, English Black letter, &c. &c^ 

a » (C i© « ^ <B ^ 3 » 1 til W © p e K 6 C tP « y > 
4(ct>cf0^tttmnopqrf0tuptx>;:p9lK 

The Lord's Prayer in this ancient language* 

fAbcr iior fn fom art a {^titmnm/ 4^l£|e(t fitt l^lofh/ ZUhmt titu l^it^ 
tOobc linn totUie/ f^ a 3«rbii/ fern a t^nuu/ (Bieff io o^ i ^o^ oort bo^ft^ 
Broub/ 00 fier0te^^^ uoror QhAlbtt/ fofem i^ter f^er^tefum uocmtt 6&iIMiati* 
sum/ 00 inkib o0 tcH i Stcifint/ Qdbt fretfa lu of fi» iUn/ JNM^ Hit n 
J^eJ)/ <^ tTfcuitr/ 00 i^prb/ in 4tt)cr allW 2tmm. 

In 
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In the Gothic alphabet it will be fcen, that I have changed the common 
order of the lettcrt, kttd Iritt^hd^itWon^^^ former of thefe 

iM | dv « d fi C hwwver, is\fuppQ^ted.l;iy authorit)r^'\^^ be jp«(^e4^ 

for li^v^ ttiei^y fbllowed the order ijn whith I ifod die letters pLx^i m 
the ^k|gia. of ifte l/Ioefo-Grothk Gofpels. As the/ ftartdi there iorhmnfers^ 
las regul^ljs 2U, the i Hebrew liters in many parts' rf th^ Old Teftament, ff 
occurstd td me/ thiat fince Jtimu^. s^ others hal^ ;»4o]^ted th/^ Af J^ (^ 
tyf ttfe niodefn languages^ and printed their alphsdbcts iRrco^ding to liieirown 
fancy, it was neccffary to have recourfe to fome higher authority. On 
comparing my alphabet afterwards with the Greelt and ^ the Hebrew, I was 
agreeiably furprized to find, that they almqft entirely coincided. Fdr the 
otiier innovation, the introduAion of two htvt chdfacSlers intd ^e alp)[i^et, 
or rather, perhaps, the revival of t|ie old, I refer the reader to t|ie,fa^e j|u- 
thority^ 3&rdv to a MS. treatife On fht Letters. and Lmiguiigeit^ ik jQitf^Sy 
mentioned by Profeflbf Thwaites in the notes to his Met to- Gothic alpha- 
bet. ^See alfo the four 4ph^biets of J. Hepburn, i. e, the Gothic, the Ge- 
tic, the Scythiar^, ^(i .tb^;^^ engraved in Hickes's Thcfaurus, 

Gram. Ifland. p. 4. Therj^uniic a^kabet has been itllored on the fame pUn^ 

As a mere experifnent, I have ventured to enlarge^ niy originlal £fei5gfl, by 
p'ubli'ftfing -^ (isctflA kckti King Alfired^s Anglo^Satcm ^Irfioh ^f Olbilite, 
in which I have retained the )> only of the Sakow ilphabet, for the reafons 
before mentioned. Whether antiquaries in general will approve or condemn 
the innovation, I know not ; but I have the fatisfaftion of affiiring tliem 
and the public, that I had an opportunity of Ihewing the firft fheet to a 
Gentleman of the highefl authority and experience as an antiquary, when 
he was lately at Oxford, and that he was kindly pleafed to give me his un- 
qualified approbation of the whole plan ; and with a liberal and patriotic 
zeal for the advancement of Saxon learnilig, and the knowledge of our 
Englifli antiquitiesy he alfo lignified at the fame time his noble intentioii gf 
fending to the Univerfity all his valuable printed bot>k$ and manulcrip^ 
relating to thofe fubjecfts J • ;. s 
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Encouraged and animated l^ £o generous a donation, though my labdun 
may fail of fucccls, or may be executed in a manner unworthy of public pa.- 
tronage, I feel it to be my duty to contribute fome littk afliilance to the 
cultivation of this too much hegledted branch of Ei^Iifh literature, 

I have begun therefore with a very eafy and pure fpecimen of the Saxom 
language, which claims the immortal Alfred for its author ! It defcribes the 
land^marksj or boundaries, of all Europe, as they were known ia the im/il 
century ; and it is a yery valuable and neceffary document to iUuftrate die 
geography of the middle ages. That part of it which contakis an authca- 
tic hiftory of three Voyages made in the North seas ih thb 
NINTH CENTURY, onc of which is a profefled voyage of discovert^ 
was inferted by King Alfred himfclf into his verlion of Orofius, and it is 
-genendly believed to be the original compofirion of that truly great man. 
The unbelieving reader, however, may confult the Preface of the Hon. Mr. 
Daikes Barrington, brother to the prefent Biihop of Durham, in his 
edition of this work, if he hs^pens to have a copy of it. It was from this 
publication of Mr. Barrington, now become very fcarcc, of which I have a 
prefentation cq>y, with a MS. letter of the editor, thrcuigh the friendihip of 
Mr. Price, the Bodleian Librarian, that I firft intended to reprint this va- 
luable extraA ; and I concluded, from Mr. Barrington*s general knowledge 
as an antiquary, and from his acquaintance with the Saxon language in par- 
ticular, that I fhoul^ have v^ry little more to do than to deliver the copy to 
the compofitor, fudante prelo ; but, on examination, I found the text of his 
book fo inaccurately printed, and the tranflarion in many parts fo com- 
^plctely unintelligible, that I determmed to collate the whole with the Ju- 
iiian tranfcript from the Cotton library, (Tib. B. i .) and other MSS. and 
printed books in the Bodleian. I have alfb revifed the tranflation (brought 
out, and only followed him in thofe places where I faw no reafon to depart 
from him. I have prcferved fome of his notes, as well as the geographical il- 
luftrations of Mr. J. Reinhold Forfter, who, having failed round the world^ 
and being particularly famous for his knowledge of the North of Europe, 
both by land and fea, mull be confidered as a valuable commentator on the 
geography of Alfred and Orofius. 

the 
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KING ALFRED, &c. 



JN U wiUe we ymb Europe land-gemsere reccan. fwa mycd fwa we hit 
fyrmeft witoo:. Fram |»asre 6a Danab weft c^ Rin ya, 6z. (feo myiy of j^aun 
beorge ]»e man Alpis hsr. and jrrnji ^onne noijnrihte on ^ms garfixges eann 
|re ^t land utan ymbli]i ^ man firyttanaia hast.) and eft fu]^ o^ Donua* fa 
€a. (^xrc aewylme^ is neah ]«re ^ Rines. and is fi\ljfSJi eaft yraende wi^ 
Noi^an Creca-lande ut on \odc Wendel fae.) and nor]^ on ^ne garfegp \fc 
man Cwen tad hmt. btnnan yttm fyndon manega ]>eoda. ac hit man hset eall 
Geraiania:. Donoe wi]i nor^an Donua aewylme and be eaftan Rine fyndon 
Eaftfirancan. and be fu]Mui him f]mdon Swae&s. on c^re hedfe ]wre €a Do* 
nua. and be fu]^an him and be eaftan fyndon Baegjr-ware. fe dsel ^ man 
Regnef-burh h^et. and rihte be eaftan him fyndon Berne, and eaft noi^ fin- 
don Dyringas. and be noi^ him fyndon eald Seaxan. and be nor^an- 
weftan him fyndon Fryian. and be weftan eald Seaxum is .^fe mi^ ^mrc 
6b, and Fryfland. and |»anon weft nor^ is ^set land ]^ man Ai^le haet. and 
Sillende. and fumne dael Dena. and be nor^an him is Apdrede. and eaft 
nor]> wylte ye man Hsefeldan ^ hset. and be eaftan him is Wineda land, ye 
man haet Syfyle. and eaft (uy ofer fumne dad Maroaro. and hi Maroaro 
habba)^ be weftan him Dyringas and Behemas and BaegJ^ware healfe. and 

^ Donaw is preferred by Milton to the latinixcd term Danuhi. J. I. 

^ Hence the name of Ewelm in Oxfordfliirc. J, I, 

* I ha? c adopted the afpirate H here from a various readii^ ^. /. 

I 2. be 
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bft.fu]iaa htm on oj^re hed3& Illlowa:)p^rai6ftk]r0et iiuxl fti^l^ ^^ 

beoigasAJ^ man Alpis ha^.:t0:^a9rixflcan,bc^ 

gpaimtf and Swi6£c« Domi^ibo caftan Caraidcan lande btg^ndan jraem 
vreftoioe is ^ulgasa. b^, andjbe caAto^^aiA' i« Open bpd. md be eaflan 
Merotfjo Jantte'h WiiWUnd. aod be ttftai )>fiBtn find Datta*^. ^ |e ia wae- 
ron Gobtaai. Be n(H])Mtn baft^ MdroamfyiKlon Dalacnoifan* and be eaftan 
Dafauneofaiki^doii Hont^i. Aod be iiot]^an Dalamenfam findoa Surp&. and 
be weftan liini^ fiiidon ^yfdh^ Be .noij^an Horiti is Msg)^aland. and be 
norJMui M^3)Mto)d U. Sttmtod^ o| ^ boorgai.tUffim. and be weftan fu^ 
DeriumjiAijms garfeeges^ earn^ ]tei li|^ ymbutan ]>a&t land Brittannia. and 
be nor)Mi fiirti :i;i )»9 feas earm ^ man het Oft f». and be eaftan him 
and hdhodr^Hm fytldbn ilor]y. Deng, se^^er ge on ]>asm maran landum 
ge dnrjrasQt ig^dumv aild.be oaftao him fyndon Afdred^. and be fii^aa 
him it iBife<is&|a])tMe 6a. and edd^Scaxna Tom daek. Nm^ Dend kib- 
b^ litai;ttetBQr)«ai^Be ilMn.faM.eaTm ^ man Oft faaheat. wad be caftan 
kdin fyndon lOfti)«kode. and Afiimdi^db^an:. Ofti hab1n)r be ncujim 
hint ^onerikan && oamu and .Wincdm and Borgoidaa. and be {uffan him 
fyndon Hsfddan:* Baigeoilan habba]i JKMie ylcan fa&a eana be weftan 
hira. and Sweoi^ be mn^^tu and be eaftan him fint Ser tocnd &t and be 
fi^an hitn^Sur^:. *; Smreon babba^rbc fujan him ]Mie fits.eami Ofti. and be 
caftan hiia tSermeitdd*. wad bn norjian o^m: Jia weftehnu b Cwen land, and 
be weftan noi))an htm iukdon Scmde-Finnas. and be weftan JNorJtfitefiB. 

^ Oht-hete faede hts hiafoide .£Iftede kynincge ^t he eaira Kc i^n iam ia 
'^ nor]>meft bude:. He cwae]^ jiaet he hude on J^mn lande nor])eweardum wi]> 
«^ ^ weft Oee. he fdt(fe j^eafa j^aet ^ land fy fwy}^ Aang nor]^ }>ancn. ac hit is 
«< eall wefte buton en feaxvum ftowom. ftic€e mxhim ^ida)^ Finnas. c^ 
^ bunta]^ on wintnu and on fnmeca ohfifcoj^hel^aerefte:* He faede ]^act 
<< he act fiimum cyrre wolde Indian hu lange jrsEl land nor]>-rih€ la?ge. o^e 
^^ hwasther SBnig man be nor]»an ]iann weftene bude:. . Da €6v he norj^rihte 

<^ Qu. Djr^r f- c is oAen confounded with t in Saxon MSS. not to mention that Daaa 
and Daiia are generally prononnced alike. Daca being once written Dm}, then DjWir^ the 
traniition to Daila appears natural and obvious. But perhaps the country is put inadver- 
tently for the inhabitants. Tht words of Orolius are : " Dacia, uW et Gothia.** % I. 

^'be 
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^^{^ in 6nr1|7astdatKl. ^ fi}^ llii9^^ i^bftoft :he U^^frx^ hb j^i&r bad 
^ weftn wittdoa. f3^)ie hsrode iiay]«Sk and fegkde Jmnon eaft be land fwa 
^^ fnhi he OBdlnee on kam^c daguih- gsfegti^m^ )pa fcedld^ he bidM ryhte 
^' nor])an windes. for^an ]>2et land ])d&r beah fu]Hihte o)j^ iio fse in on ^( 
^ land he nyftd bcwae^. ^a'£^glede lib {omon fti]^hte be lande fwa fWa he 
^^ ^ihte on ^-dagism ^(e^ao:. £>a laeg J^asr im niyoel ea up in ]>dst land. 
^ ]>a cyFdon hy tip in on ^zau ii>r {iseni hy ne dorfton for^ be ^fe^vt «a feg- 
^ Uan for onfiri^ foe ^asm ]>iet land wsbs ea^l gebfin ^ on o]>fe healfe ]>aere 
^ eas. no mette be aa: nan g&b6n land fyji^aii he fram bys agmim hame 
*^ for. tc 4iim wfiBs^eAiB w^ wefte land -on j^aet fteorb^^ bomiiv fifceraa 
H and fii^ekran and huatan* «d fs^t wderon «aile PinnM. amhtiim ^xf a^ 
<^ )i^ iWeotf ste'bttcUxird};: ^ JZhi BwnoM hm(6on* ffH/H^ wiH ^g^b^ iiyra 
^^Jsand. ac hi -mt'dNftai^ )wer on (mman. ac ^Aira Terfimia ^biid><w*s eall 
^^ wefte. butsm ^xr human gewicodon. c^]>e fifi::eras. o\ljfe fugdiex^: : 

^ Fd'a ^Uahim iiaedoa jiafieoroaas. s^j/fet geiof-hjrra ^^eduiii lande 
^' g^^of^^am timle^ ^l^ liy uim w«tui. ao taennyfle hwa5r)ridsfib)ies;«9ites. 
^'.^ ^oimiw IqrC f)^4fia geftahs. Da JPinnai (MiiijkUtle^raddii^arflBflermas 
^' fpc«ecofi m^ an ge^de:. S«vi^ he for ^^r/itd «it«ni ^ kndes 
<^ iceawunge*. for Jiaem hoorC-hwasliim. for j^asm hi ha^bc^ fwy]>e ae])elc ban on 
<< bycm to^um. jo. t^ faf bvoft>n ixKttt yd&m cyitAncgewonki^ biJF 

'* fmjre god c^to^ fc^apmn:^ 9e hwad bi^ mitte 1 JdflTa ]»oiine t^miiwalas. 

< Tbis word 18 not Uzm^ei wtll%.Mr.Bkrringl«ii,.^''AeUmi £f>S**i&e; his the pre- 
tvlt fsom the V6ri> hp^fm^ or bys^i^i to hw^tni^ i a«d v»U ezpstflb tbt faeod or turn of 
the land io the ead at the North Cape. Ic occurs agaia a. few Uoes bdow. y. /. 

' Mr. Harrington improperly prints jebon here^ an4 gebunb in the next line, I find $ebda. 
In the Junian tranfcript with a da(h over the d in both places, perhaps as a mark of con- 
tradlion for jebujen, as we find iam u€cd by our poets for iahn. So below, ^ is u fed like 
the Scottift abbreviation i» a*^ ca' fit*, jha*».wa\ &c. for all, cail,jiillg baU, waU^^c^^ fignifies 
allf ahu^s, at all timis, &c. tranflated fknpljr, a wtdefgat bj Mr. Barnngtont y, L 

8 << Hie incipit lacuna in Cod. MS. Laudevdal. qua hiborat ufqiie ad ca{K is. Kb. i. p. ao.*" 
Marginal note by Dr. Marihall in the Junian traaioript of Alfred's Orofiut, p. lo.^ ^. /• 

<<ne 
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^' beo]r. ]>aet is an wildrum^:. He hsefde )>a g5rr. ^ he j^ittf'ftjttlki^ fohte. 

<^^.^MMii»i4|^«iw^aifli]M nMiHi i w on }mn lande. tuefile he f^ei& ma 
''4tPM* tMMligHhiy^ itaA)tmkaA8itoc^p^ Mud twtatig fiKTiia. and ^ 

'' )tfi)«^^Pi(l»{U«l ^Uk4U Kt^gAiiti)|lw dHM ^cHiim and di fogela 
''J^{lPBliB^M4uib«^ ye htdy of hwaeks 

'^^knd^ CMMcbtiaeil of iablts:^ : .dBgjhiiik'^tJieibys gebjrrdttm. fe byr- 
^t5}fl^^iiBP9bgliAftii fiA3?«e<iiwafti.fcilt kndfif'braties. and'anr beraa M. 
^^W^1^(i$I^^^MtiMt^!lff^ and fiMgen fcip- 

^' )fI$Mo(fg|cftifyi^}fK^g d^ 1^ tt^ fy 0f hi|«tet hyde gewortit. ojicr 



(( 



|Df/iq|«u. 



'^ He faede yxt noi^anna land waere fwy]« lang and iWy]N^'fniah. Eal 
^^ |^trhi%nMnii^(^ ettan o)^ crian BHtg. ^t 1^ firi]r ^ £ie. and fm is 
<^ )icah op fiimum^flowum fwy|ie chu%. and ikp^ wilde naoras wif eaftan. 
^f andywi]^ upp oo eouilange y&a bymna laodr. - On ^m naonim ewli^ 
^^ Finaas. andjwt byfte land is eafle-weaid bndoft. and fymle fWa noi^ 
<< fwa fms)rei. £afteweard hk maeg bkm fyxtig mila brad, dfljfe hwene 
<^ braedre. aiid midde-wcaind ^tig 6)^ bndre. and noi^enwaid he cme} 
'^ (]»aer hit fmaloft w»re) jp«Bt fait mihte beon fieora miht brad to }xm more. 
^^ and fe mor fyH^ <hi fumum flowum fwa brad fvtfa man mseg on twam 
tf wufum ofecfieran. aod on fumum ftomim fwa brad fwa man mseg on fyx 
'< dagum oferferan:. Donne is to emnes faem lande fu|>weardum on djftx 
" healfe Jwb3 mores Sweoland. c^ ^t land nor]>weard. and to emnes Jwem 

t I conceive this {hoold be fyxa. 2>. B. Nihil mcegk. ice tlie tnm(fotkyn. J. L 

k ^Ibfn^m muf be iieie jiftd at a coolra^kioo for pilfeeofUBi, or «pftf diir. D. B. Thcit is 

do neoeffil)[» I iUok^ fgr tlu« liMced coatfa^kiii •£ wliich there ia no fimilar example. It 

refera to acbiJUin aboye. See the EogUih tfanflatioii. J, I. 

•' land 
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"Y^tum m«i ae bade be«<s|«a:iua:/^ fif^ule^ ani^st^«i'(^<Mki^m 
" ^MXL landc. ymofi aian haet Sdnnges bed. ]i7dar be cMi^^iMan ae' 
^ QMble get^dHaa on ftDUAiMi^^ gjrAmB «BiukrwioQd^'tt)4«UiiiJdeg 
«'bcfifea£nbyfiiewiDd.»deilk.>abiB^ tedoa 

'' >8»k fteor-bod him bijr aettft Jofrlaad. «M)nud»^^ ig|Ml» ^(i tjmi be- 
f' tiviix Irt-liode and ^iflum land- |K>ur;is: ^ kM]i«| l»iiyta)i toladrki- 
<' ges hoife. and ealac weg oa )iaGtbaec«boid?iim^Migr4*f&fM^Q^ 
^ tiaees heal fyljr fwijie miod fe up ia t>n )net iaixi;: liOEiititMrier ^oane 
^ fffeiig taan 061600 maeg^. (md ta Gekhnd oa q^ hM^ otagtea. and 
^^ fi^ SiHiwrif ') feo fa 1^. PMmig hund mil» up in oo^a^ laad:^ And of 
^' Scirmges heale he pn^^.jKaet be iagkxfeai fif dagan to )«m pofie |e 
^^moci haet aet Ha^rum. & flent betwuh Winedum and Seaxom utiA 
^^ Angle, and byi^ in on Donets . t ^ - 

^ S>a be \idarmmd fe^ode £ram Scbiog^ bcak« ^ wsea him on baMr« 
^^ hOid Dem-ilMCc. and on |wt fleor-Jxvd widr fa. ]rry dagas:. And yt 
^* twfgiSn dagas asr be to Hae^^um come him waa on ^ faor4x>id Got- 
^ land, and Salfeode. imd ig^bmda fthu on |Mem huidum eaidodon Engie aer 
•^ hi hider on land canon, and him waes )« tw^;en di^;as on y^t barc-bord 
^' ^ ig^bod )« in Dcno-mearce hyia^:. 

^' WuMftan. fade ]paet he gefixe of Hx}um. ^mt he wasie on Tnifo on 
^ fyfai dagnm and nibtum. ^Bat }m fcyp waes ealne weg ymende under 
^^ fipgle. Weonodland him wars on Aeor-bofd* and on bsec-bord him'wss 
^^ Langsland and Laeland and Falfier and Sc6n^. and ]^as land eall yniy 
^ to Dene-mearcan. and ]K>nne Buigenda land waes us on basc-bord. and 

^ I MptA this (iMttld U fBcoke, «r vmichtd. D. B. 

" Many words in Sszoo were the ftme both m the fiagiilar and phnd iramber ; aa tren 
to this day Huo mb^ mofinmd, Sec vt ndgav wip iD fti aa for t%v n^s^twfmmis, kc. %L 
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*f )iN»«s:«tev iM§r;aM34oat6aMl a^ WUhmm^fanu ftiDfWi i id ■r1fti9i|>t^ 

«<> IjflHMMii wil-'firiEflfttantfis-iiyw fibiM aib Indl^ liliwi i»jtii|ii Mkg 

«ftf»^Jii»BfaMaalliwbtifliw»^JBaftfap48. asd Wiik fuJMn 4^- IKmkxI 
'liiiidb Md^iuwibrabii^ H^iUfii^iwe !!«»■». and iigfl^vvF )«Bia>dMrt^ 
*l>«c4tiffMri»ti«f«i«K,ibt)7|hitjbaBlHttAViAK Bat VMmUis 

*i^0f}tima^ vmi |>fcn A iJ K fi t y |B jntaMg faodil auia.oii ckien^ri^ ^^ ^-'' 

*^ mfwfaaenad mid his mogum and freaodoia mooa^. geKwiham r' wwgjrf! 
««aad!>sr|(37UM^Mid la o>re btsh^y»^tm'WkttJSm$L4akkmMig>iMhi 
"•ffjBMviphdi )uMa|fo liwikin hoOf ^^mt |«i'|ii. Iii>^ ■iirtwiiki Art 
^(^icg^iba^'iei^Wliyn Imiyn; andiea{le^4iwl(rj^>MpliiAipiln9 

HHm^tt^i i^t^^mhtt Vl^ (a%r ymm gedij«ce>Md ^ibm;|iq||iifc'cOnti| 
»^]»^x.'t^ikim «n ma) fwa fwa |«r fieor nMi i%t * ;/a«ga^«i9 
<)&^iUK^>foir>iM!*g«'Od aafc tmle ^«ne msdbn d«ltfrtt»;^ai<Miif.f)w»aie 
V'wiftmie, yafitut ]wmi« ^liddn o^ ^ li]rt caM ided U^-^a \ m m aim «iiliGua»d 
^^ik)ealhB«ftf«)»fkdRlayh!ftjiKm«ttaeyftfe*dawlt^l^ • • ::j.^ 

> 6s >n«i<| be tun ufed M a conti»Aioa far «selaBb, 4« j^Sm^ot, a> it it mom «*fnmoBl]i 
written, i^lanb. D. B. I fuipc£l this to be merelx the concluding fjWMt of Blecisga-cn 
now Blekingeii, as we £nd Sco'ii-eg for Scbonen, Scania, or Scandinavia. J. I. 

• '' Mart's niilk j" the word mjpan it not tnnilated bjr Mr. Barringtoii ; for what realoh, 
I fcno'w niptj^itis-certafeljr tlje iwft'iniportnit •wort lit ttw fciltenfce, %t it immtft ttfiw-'the 
int«lligvi«««i««milMtoliift^ •ei*<ti*ilnulO«t«i,*-iNV,ii»)oiam.t y^I, •-.-■'^ • 

\ " Donne 
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**■ m \mt lirtde ArJwt|fc OK£Pi||g«a» <#lfcod.£ra( nifaMi ^m^,\m^f[kiiAt 

** Sopi dyiJbr. ibit |«ne Im gdbmlh r?ftei^r|n.«<I :«ip^^ llyc^ 

«« flttAT htae vft; and <MftscRM)i idafe&j^wwpftwmrtidl hmglll wtffiftw^ 
« edfedhjpi %e(h by UdifUBl^ mad: ton Ul^ »yt»j|w»#iHi wjuritr 

«* aiin^:^ / And ]Met ajaSdl£flitii» ]|iaarir]wfc-^:a3Hiti8ii«H it^nrf^f fwlii 
« beoaiorbaMHd. iuiKii«;yt ;^ii tt«0 p^MxlM^ Hiftiriirf HMi(ithiAI^(hi»4t' 
« liajttuoluiaisriKltmti 1 Aaf ^ k>lDiA>68AMk«»)Mii|k JmritiiiirilBiiil 

wfta* CiiiifciiMipnIim -(One^a ^g) it & ib Frop^iU. i«^,ber<.Mi^ 
rntltwriiiopnlhii jQm^ brnc^^icyt fe fo furm xipiDf 'j^mid^mMm }f9 
mm lifft fiuxiou&. aad Ik v^km ma^/n luffif? Jtqwig DwMiiMlAfaefe 4» 
fcyt fii^ enft ur Qn.}om fx BKoamu* wad 09 fo]> hnlfn mri imiiiirfhtnirii 
^ tnuJMUi fyofkn Moefi Creca kode. and be weftao |nere bytig fyodoii 
Tiad. jud be caftan )Kere hfng fyndon Macedonie. and be icBpn \aat bsy- 
lig. <» ii^QcUe ]iees ises eanxies )« nun Ivet E^eum. fyndon Athena. uA 
Corittdiai )« land, and bcweftan iiiftsi Corintbon is Achate ]M»t land, mt 
yssm. Wendd £e:. Das land fyndiMi Creca leode;. And be wdftaa Aduie. 
andlang )>ses Wendel fxs. is Dalmatia )>aet land on noi^healfe ]>aes bts. and 
be nor^an Dalnuda fyndon Pulgare. and Ilbia. and be<fo]>an Iftria isfe 
Wendel Cb \t nuui haec Adiiaticum. and be weftan )>a beoigas |^ vaux haet 
Alpis. and be noi^ j>eet weften ]wc is betwux Carendran and Folgamau. 

Donne is Italia land vkA roi^ lang. and eaft fu]» lai^ and hit bdi^ Wca« 
dd & ymb eaU utan buton weflan noi]«n* set )«m ende hit heliqg:^^ be- 

K orgas 
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oi#&8:^ tosn hm J^^}$i Mgitirf^ ^^il*^ ^^ l^m Wt^<9 ^^itf I&^^ 
boMfife>sew jieode. atid M^)^itrftr^«l^ WlDiliMa^ ^sefh Itndk ^t^f^iS^^? 

Ro^iinafbe iia^n:)«t bew-gsi^)^4tlfi¥h^ Alf^/tiM be Weftan'iu)i^^|ar? 
fecg^ }^.iaiHn 1»t) BliCi«(nl9Afea; ^andl^eni^ on o]h^ iiealfe':^^"^^^^^ 
eajiifi is^^rittanmi. pM ImlEl^be Weftan tkgore is .^Bquihutia hthd;iMi3^:rie^ 
it^m4 :dC(|iiitaaiaaS'}«8s;Iande8^ fom ididl^»^Nari^onefife. and^ be tveftan^ ft^ft^ 
Ifpania land, and be weftan garii^g* be fu]^an Narbonenfe is fe Wend^ &^/ 
J^aer y^T^JSdi3dAi^i£a}'63UV^^&!ftJMA be«aftan him Profent-fe. and be^M&ui 
him Profent-fse- ofer )>a weftenu feo us nearre Ifpania. and be weftan him 
ai^^berfM)ij>aif^£<|ukania* jauid Wafcm be natfoun. Profesk-^^ lidsf^be 
norj^an hyre )>a Beorgas )>€f mim Alpis haet. arid be ftiJMm byre is Wendel fe; 
artrf'be^litJif an 'hjrre tod^aftan fyndBurgend^, and Wafcan be weft^:. IC.^ 
piAf;tt^n5 i? ^Try-fcyte. and call mid fleot<5 utanTymbhaBf4.r(gc ^>bi«#a9t 
ypl^aef^ji pf?r ;^ J^ad.) ap^ ge of >aw ©{rijecfp g?^ pf^M^ WoidtfJ Ak;* 
A^,(^,gar^^ P :li|> &]rweft ofigMn j^tigbuid jie £bkte/haMei ted^f^laift 
QOgMk^attiknd Narbbnenfe. and fe^ridda'Mi^v#eft^cRi^^W Bfig^ti^'^GalBBf' 
b0rh:c* Attd drtg^an Scotland, ofer jione fees earm. on geryhfe bhgdM!^k*^n|^ 
nilijan 'j>e liiott haet Scfene ^. feo ns fynre Ifpania- hyre is be ^^^^n^^^c^'f^ 
aniij Wnor|>a^Wendel fae- be fu|>an wd be eaftan.fco i^.tifiapic;nl|i»^^ 
nofj)^ jf^Tf^i^t ^i|itama. and be noij^an eaftan imU^m^kA-^P^^ts^ sMAbe 
€^iiHivNaifec>nca^K,ajQid,bc (fi^an Wendd ittu y :i^ ^ a- i-uin mI; omnifix'i t^o/i. 
iBrimnbiki'o^ iglond. hit is nor]> eaft lang: and Mb'is ^diifd'%ffi(I M^ 

.v.. :... u) -;-.. r i '^ 

?^An Jajia j^eua, i. c. one of the gars, wards, promontories, («x^a,) or mngulax hoonda^ 

ries. Sec. Mn Barrington improperly prints 3, the abhrevUtion. of a^y in raii.frQyfn^i0f. 

whiok ihe^gsm^ cajif fr^C0dis ibe verb / The word S^P in tW« . P«fl6gc «iflr %i»it^^j\|eaA,B»/ 

to the etymology of Trafalgar, Jjpy-jpalb-jap, Sax. a triple promontory or point of . i4n4, im?- 

roortalized by the triumphs of Nelfon and the Britilh Navy ! J. /. 

*i Now the mouth of the Sbamon y written by Cellarius, Scbenaon, who refers to this very 
paflage of Orofius 5 Scena, & Semis, Lat. J, L 

' This defcription of the i(1and of Great Britain, tranllated from Oro/ios, may be com- 
pared with the following, tranilated from Venerable Bede by the fame royal Paraphiuft : 
<'BREOTON is garfecges Ealpnd \mt waes iugeara ALBION haten. is gefeted betwyh 
" norjxiaele and weftdaele Germanie and Gallie and Hii|>anie. )>am maeflum dselum Europe 
** m^ccle faece ongegen. )>2et is Nor)> ehta hund mila lang and twa hand mila brad, hit hafa]> 
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i«^3cqt^^,^iai;4. bit is q^»k» Mttfpt y w ^t m yrt^ arid gfcfe^e.^andrfoj^bri 
^4m>i#W19^^ &^y ^^^ ^^ fetii^Qni^e im o|ini«i imdes ]«Mr fymbn ^I^rjaraflf 
Wf^^il'TW!^ 9a.Brettafmia *:. . Bqari^ .he YK0m Mi|an Ibemk is^^ ^tr- 

^^ I«j[Uc;haabb€t we ge£ed ymbe eall £ttSO|)e biod-gemaurQ* hu hi ixdlcga}^^ / 

'< ,fra^ ^vj^lQ >a inist)« o«gmn>e oMn hut^^i Oalliir Belgua* ike" .Thfi^jtMe^rclit^ 
tipB, mufl be JKteieftiiig to every Eiigliilunaa. Vide lib, i*.€a|»4 i# JfJ* ^, j. .; ^,/\o 

* This reafon for the weat^ier in Ireland bein^ more mild than it i^ ip ^t^^UJi^^^ul44d{j^^ 

the royal Tranfiator^ who at the fame time leaves out what Orofius mentions with tmfs^ (9 

th^M^Vif^'Mkn'r «Htric-Xfc. hlbeHiiae) ^ etiam Menavia inftda proiii^a tfti et'^fpft featW 

**tKk^paf^UiQ^ki&^^ habitatur." tht)r/fib/ii'c.V. ' ]>: & 

ti^91i»,^MM x^^AtStc^eSMA ^ipHfiis^A^to ? Uttittia Thttfe*"^ Virgin' »<;;4haH^>Hn 

their times^ wben \<^ ^n4s ^ annotator on Juvenal (Sat lib. q^v. ver* ii^>) fo¥]»tiqg wh?f^ 
tSer^t^ur^'^ . ; - , «^ ., .^ . ^. ,. . . .. « 




tively examine the iituation of the Shetlnfl ito viH iaj, peidiapkM^ et^G^l^^'^Bi^^i/^mM^: 
wjfi^^i ]K?f^ji0%fHH^^BPfl^^^.^ ^^ ancifnu tp be an ijlawi, \%M^ IIB>fe ^ISiclji^ Ukh^ 
tt///;7uz Ti&2^^ than the Shetland ifles. But the fa£t is^ JJland was difcovered more than ihr^ 
cetUuries before the Chriftian acra, by Pytheas of Marfcillcs j and though the Greeks and Ro- 
mkn^'ltnew Inat Ktfic about it, as may be fecn in the works of Strabo, Polvbiusj Plutarch, 
Illn)r/'Ftoeoj[>his, 8cc. &c. yet it was Well known to the Norwegians, and'thoAym; nations \o 
^idi the Ro/«l Oedgnqpher alludes, at a veiy early pefiod. The fituation of Ifland, wefi by 
norA df Ifdand, as it is accurately defcribed by King Alfred, appears to decide this long-dif- 
puted queftion in geography. Norway was eafily confounded with Ifland by the Greeks and 
Romans, becaufe fome part of it lies in the fame latitude, and they all imagined it to be an 
ifland \ I intend, on fome future occafion, to illuihate the geography of the ancients, as far 
as ft fetates to the noKhem "parts of £urope. J. L 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE PRONUNQATIOK 



W HEN the Saxon language^Wpfbpcrty pronounced^ it id by no metns 
deficient in harmony, diough its peculiar c]tara6fceriftics are ffarength and 
lignificanCT tjf pmf&mk^to^^r ¥jxh ^^^lity and ftiicity of combma- 
tion, wfaich are cxceeoed^onl^ uy tile *cbpfcmfitd& ><sf the tJreek. In the 
pronunciation of c and }^, the Saxons, long before the Norman conqueft, 
appear to hare nearly coincided '«<^uirti!K Italians, cither fcom their religious 
intercourie with the fee of Rome, or from that natural propenfity which all 
nations have ^ ^f^ the^ l^guage^iv ^ fvf^^fk of refinements Thus 
our modern /^ was anciently exprefied^ oy ^ only^'as'' in die wwd ceofta^ 
^0^1, Ge&er, Ckejlery to. >* had the found of jft, the GermaA >i, tuc. as 
in the^APi^] ij^y'R&m^, ^emfn, ^ J^i^: 0tgi» ^f J^ z i^ch 
we find in Scoto-Saxon and old £ngli& MSS. was pronounced like y in 
many inftances, particularly before the vowel e ; fometiraes even before a^ 
Ui &c. as in d^^as, dagum, days, &c. hence the origin dl yate for gaU^ ftiU 
^4^^ ia^^j|ouc^^ Land-gemasfe, geiegliany masMK^ a^kwe, agoum 

""hame, fuder^', fii^Ieras; &c. if pronoUhce^'kc^coM&ii|^^ ikitf^ll^^ 
\ tier/^^be tS^* wUl^nnotfiou^. ^ ^^^^ 
W!fej/&y^^5)iy[fM ioitfonahts are to be pcc«otjW€^ ||^^;aji4 ^'^JJJi foft ; 
for this very purpofe, the Danifli k was early introdji^a^dj^l^^ was often in- 
ierted befiare ^ or a double cc or double |^ was adopted, wucn produced 
the hard c and ^ ; thus kynincge for cytiinge, kyrtd for cyrtel, Qaoct-XBOt^ 
lum, {ftick^mealy) &c. were ufed as early as the time of Alfred, if we have 
the original MS. of his tranflation of Orofius, which is the bdief of moft 
antiquaries. The Normans preferred the foft founds of thefc letters ; hence 
tnichel (or mitcbel) for mickle j bridge^ for hriggy &c. The final e was fel- 
dom quiefcent, and generally pronounced as by the Italians to this day ; 
hence Berne is found written for Be'nuey or Bohemia the Bohemians ; Dene is 
the fame with DarUy the Danes. Contradlions were common ; thus, n'yfte 
for ne wift ; n'sefde, for ne htefed^ had not ; yrn*)^, for yme}^, runneth^ &c. 
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'^^^ ^ ANOTO^AXON VERSION Of GR,0!SJJJ&«t m 
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THE 



GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 



BY 



KING ALFRED, &c. 



iN OW win we defcribe the geography of Europe ; fo far, at leaft, as our 
knowledge of it extends* From the river Tanais, weftward to the river 
Rine, (which takes its rife from the Alps, and run? dire6Hy north thence- 
forward on to the arm of the Ocean that furrounds Bryttania,) then fouth- 
ward to the river Danube, (whofe fource is near the river Rine, running af- 
terwards in its courfe along the confines of Northern Greece, till it empties 
itfelf into the Mediterranean %) and northward even unto the ocean, which 
men call Cwen-fea j within thefe boundaries are many nations ; but the 
whole of this tra<St of country is called Germany. 

Then to the north gf the fource of the Danube, and to tlie eaft of the 
Rine, are the Eaftern Franks * ^ ; and to the fouth pf them are the Sua- 
bians^ ; on the oppofite b^k of the Danube, and to the fouth and eaft are 
the Bavarians % in that part which is called Regnelburh. Due eaft from 
thence are the Bohemians *, and to the north-eaft ^ the Thyringians % to the 

* In the Saxon, '* the Wendcl-fea,** which comprehended the whole of that winding or 
wandering fea, which extended from the Euxine to the pillars of Hercules, y. /. 

^ This and the following figures refer to Mr. Forfter's notes, printed at the end of this 
tranflation, which are too ingenious and learned to be configned to oblivion, y. /, 

* Eaft-north, in the Saxon, as I have before obferved with regard to the fouth- wed, which 
in the Saxon is weft-fouth j a (ingle inftancc follows, however, where the point fouth-wcft is 
mentioned, and not weft-fouth, D. B, Eaft-north iignifics north-eaft by norfh, J. I. 

north 
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liotth of A^fe Are the Old SAXONS*, to the iwrth-tvtft are the Fridltod- 
ers% and to the weft of the Old Saxons is the mouth of the Elbe, as alfo 
Friefland. Hence to the weft-north * hi that land which is called Angle- 
land*, Sealand, and fome part of Den-marc; to the north is Apdi^^*, 
and to the «ift.north the wc*ds* which arc called the ffetth-woHs"*^, Hence 
caftward is the fand of the Veneti"**, (wTio are alfo called Sflefae,) extending 
fouth-we^ over a great port of the territory of the Moravians. Thefe Rfo- 
ravians'* have to the weft the Thyringians and Bohemians, as alfo part of 
Bavaria, and to the fouth, on the other fide of the Danube, is the country 
of the Carinthians '*> lyhig fouthward even to the Alps. To the fame 
mountains alfo extend the boundaries of the Bavarians and the Suabiana. 
Thence to the eaftward of Carinthia> beyond the wafte, is the land of the 
Bdgari^s '\ To the eaft of them is the land of the Greeks '* ; and to the 
eift of Moravia is Wifle-land '* ; to the eaft of that are the Dacae *', who 
wfcre brigi«ftlly a ttibe df Goths. To the ndrth^^ <if the Mora/ians are 
the Ddanlenlb^ ; eaft of the Dalamttifians are the Horithi, and north ttt 
the Dalamenfians arc the Servians '^ ; to the weft slCo arc the Sikfians **. 
To the north of the Horiti " is Mazovia, and north of Mazovia** afe the. 
Sarmatians^^ quite to the Riphsean mountains. To the weft of tht South- 
ern Danes is' d^ «rm <f£ the ocean that (urrouods £rkattuai aod to ibt 
north t^ thera is tftfe arth d" the fea called Oft^fea ; to f^^e^wd f» ^ 
nbrth cif them ai*e flie Nc^ern Danes ^, both on the ctMitinent land bn the 
iflands ; to the eaft of them are the AidredS ; and to the fouth b Ate 
mouth of the Elb, with fome part of Old Saacouy. The Northern Danes 
have to the norths them ihc fame arm of the fea caUed Oft fea ^ ; lo ^ 
eaft of thMn is the naMn of the Eftonians ^, and the Afidvedi^ to «ht {o&th. 
The Eftonians hate to the north of them the fame ^mi of the fea, and d(6 
the Winedae and Burgundae *% and to the fouth are the Heath-wcJds. Tile 
Burgundians have the fame arm of the fea to the weft of them, and the 
Sweons ** to the north ; to the eaft of them are the Sarmatians, and ta the 
fouth the Servians. The Sweons have to the fouth of them the iame vm 

^ This ihoald be north-eaft. D. B. If bjr ivefi-north we tinderfiand narth^wfi bjr nortb, 
we ihall fee no occafion to alter the expreffion in the text. J. L 
« IJU/lre. D. B, See a note on this word hereafter, y. 7. 
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^9^i^^^-' ^* ^^'^ ^ wgittiK NooimiQo, .^ . u , , , /.., ' j,r.:f V. : t 

f'f^iksK^W^t^^ t»s lord, ldng.Ai^R^»,tM heji^e^ tQjtb<$ iprjiafj 
%#i#^'^P!?J*^^ He %s, tli^tihe dwel^oji J^]^^ ija^a^l^.jtq^t^e 
^ViWsfe^lv^ the weft fea ; ^ that.ttte lajjci^ *y>?^W^r^ e^^tfndiSk, ?<> j^TjQRy^ 
^*a(jpt,il^pgththwcppnwar4,tQ.t)j^ Jjiitif i^ ^Lw^flsu S^^JMf a. 

^^(ewy^^^es, where the .Finlancjers occaficwplly j^ort, for .l;;imatix|gua;,the^ 
"^if^ts^t, and in tjiq fummer fcr fiflung along, the f^-c^.. jpte ^id* tlj^t^ 
^<^h§iw4a4det!QrmiAed to find out, on a certain tim^, Apw/^r /i/,^ ^^^C¥»/'^^ 
^\ten^d northward, or whdtier anfi one lived, fo fid^no^/fi 6^ji^^/iii0e»^ 
♦VWith thi^.int?0t he proceeded, porthward ^<¥^^.the ;9o?ft!i^k^vin§;^^ai^ 
« ri»Q-,way.the waft^tland ^n thp ftvbo^rd^ aad-.j;hft.Avid«t iff ^^^^}i^Jl^^ 
^' jjijj^d % forrthrce ^d^y^. ^ ^^ ^»{^ th/sn as % north ^ ^b^i^^^^ptfrs. 
*'o^veF59-, ^e.thea..c(^nflefi.J?i5, vpy^, ftcering yet.n<«tKfrji.a?.iar aa^ 

r HakJuyi terms the country Scrick-Finnia j and Richard John (on, in nls account uf 
Nova "^mbla, {ays*,\'*'That' fi'.'S. E. jfrom the caftle of Wardhas are thtl ScHck-Rrines/wlid 
" irr-b'Wilcf'fiopfe/WWtfriieittiAr know God nor good order} and <hfc(S' people 4! W^ln iehH 
**'^dtift{hi»ar'(l&ha(^iM'dt\^^mit*^ hz\Ata:t\ao8/hit\cMimmiin tmrdr^udtoin*-^ 

« I^niw ftMnOh^n*W<?f»d,tyRh^idrea9."' Hakluyt, vpI.Ji p.^ftjs J?Ci»^iYMl>*c-'f^. ;!?;/. 

» Jt>my jic ) 'n^^y?f id ^by, a faAidious critic, that this CKpTCflion jp, fJ^W^f I • ^«f<^?t"* 
found fault with the4crm Ifyperboreans ', as if, fays he, there could be^nv people ahov^ or 3<* 
^f'/iii?' the, Nortn! rf he observation, "however, is ^trhaps hypercrittcaL' In'tne prefent InftanceJ 
the SaxSn €tprk^on of King Alfred is much more elegant an J cAtt^'rhMi t)iit dPlils mo*' 
dern trabdatoi': W^mtiy,'^ That he of all the northern men rhd- tidrtWriiUMlil slUkeC^ y: /«i 

.<:!I%e «rd bmg/ well ^eooting the extreme iength of Norwajo if ftmiltfd jn^Air; ^^H^irtg* 
tonVejUl^n, ad we|l a& in ibe Oxford edition of i6]S, though it is Jlhere j^rop^jy tranflat^d^ 
".^3pt lerram illam occidentalcm lange verfus Aquilonem efle forredam** Mr. Barrington, 
however, tranilates the paflage with abundance of confufion and contradiction : <* the land of 
" the Northmen is due north from that JcaT In which ihort fentence there are three miftakcs : 
a' proof of the importance of a finglc word, and that an adjcdivc and a monoly liable I J, /. 

* ^* J>a for he norJH-ihte be J>acm lande," which is not fully tranflated 3 *• atcjuo ta frofter fe 
*' rc6ta verfus feptentrionem efle profedtum." See the Oxford edition, by the Scholars of 
Univerfity College. D, *B, See aHb the notes of the ingehiotts Mr. PorHcr, fub initium. y. /, 

^ Or to the left. D, B. The Jar-board, according to the prelent nautical phrafe. J, /. 
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*^ turn ^ to the ^afl:ward> even unto the inland fea, but he knows not how 
*^ much farther"^. He remembers, however, that he iVayed there W4iting 
'^ for a weftem wind, or a point to the norths and failed thence eafiward by 
<^ the land, as far as he could in four da^s^ Then he was obliged tq wait 
^' for a due north wind, becauie the land there began to run foutbward> quite 
'^ to the inland fea, he knows not how far °« He failed thence along the 
^* coaft fouthward, as far as he could in Ave days. There lay ^en a gceac 
« river ° a long way up in the land, into the mouth of which they emercd p, 
^^ becauCe they dorft not proceed beyond the fiver from an aj^r^ben- 
^^ fion of lioftilities ^ ; for the land was aU inhatnted on the other Ma of 
" the river. Ohthere, however, had not niet with any inhabited land be- 
^' fore this, fince he firft fet out from his own home. All the land to his 
** right, during his whole voyage, was uncultivated, and without inhabit- 
<^ ants, except a few filhermen, fowlers, and hunters ' ; all of whom were 
" Finlanders ; and he had nothing but the wide fea on his left all the way. 
" The Biarmians, indeed, had well cultivated their land ; though Ohthere 
*^ and his crew durft not enter upon it ; but the land of the Torne-Finnas * 

' bcah. Sax. the preterit of be'an, or bygan, to bend. See the original^ & not. in \o6, J, L 
*" The words in the original are, " oJ>|>c fio fae in on Jwet land he nyftc hwac^," whfch in 
the Latin tranflation run, " Nefcire autem fe num infra terram illam fit marc j"** btt the ob» 
je£lion to this tranflation is, that there is no word in the Saxon to be rendered ft, D, B» 
The grcateft obje6lion is, that the word hwaejier has been mifunderflood, which in this place 
fignifics *Luhith^, or low far ^ quoufque\ not whither ^ utrum, necfie; num, &c. Mt. B^rrington's 
tranflation is therefore right in the present inilance. This miand fea is the Cwcn-fea. % I, 
" By this the land and inland iea before mentioned are plainly alluded to. D. B, 
• The river Dwina, near Archangel ; (ec the notes at the end of this^ tranflation. y. /. 
I* I mull here obje^ again to the Latin tranflation of the following words, '* ]>a cyrdon hy^ 
*' up in on )>a ea," viz. *' ad ejus oftia fe fubftitiflc," which is by no means the fcnfe of the 
paflage. D. jB. They turned in ufon the rher, without landing on the coafl. 5^. 7. 

^ " Metu incolarum," Lat. tranfl. ** for unfri)>e," Sax. i. c. for want of free pafllport, or 
permiflion. They therefore converfcd with the natives from the fliip, y. /. 
' Ohthere had before explained this refbrt to have been only occafional. D. B, 
■ Mr. Lye, in his Saxon Dictionary, refers to this word, and renders it Tarfari ! D, B. 
Our Saxbn and Englifh word-hooh are too frequently but blind guides, J. /. 
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'^ was all wftAe ^ and it ^fms tmly otcafiiinsllj tnhaMted by faumei«, and 
^ fijfliermeft, and fowlers. 

' '<' The Bidrmians ^ told him manyftories^ both aboot diek ewn land » 
<< and aboat the other countries around tfaeoi ; but Ohthere kfiew not bow 
^ mudi truth there was in them/hecaofe he liad not an op|>6rtunity of fee- 
^^ ing with his own eyes. It (eeoied however to him, that the Finlanders 
^^ and the ISiarmians fpobe nearly the fame language. Tlie principal obje<5l 
^' of his voyage, indeed, was already gained $ which was, to increasb 
^^ 9tfB FxscovB&T op the LAND ^; aod OR acoount of the faorib'^hales, 
^ becaufe they have rery beantifui bone in tbsir t»eth^, fomc of whkh they 

* Tomea-Lapmark and Finmark^ both which perhaps are to be underftood by the /oMd of 
ihi Ta^mrm, are vocf littie cultivated t* this da/, Betureeo ihe Bothiiio golf g^ tihe ^ are 
iauHenfi) ip|:?ft8, which i£ ^:Ieai:ed might veiy nmoh improve tJ^ cUnate pf Ah&^/Oprt^^ i&- 
g^9, and opcD a new field for the induftiy of man. y, L 

" It mufl be owxied^ that this rather coatradi^ what 10 mentioned la tlie preQcding pe* 
riod. D. B. This apparent con tradition arifes from the obfcurity of the orl^nal, which I 
think may be removed hj a little attention. See note f in the prectdkig page. /. /. 

' Hence we may conclude, that it wai but little known at that time. The original worda 
in the S;axan ^xt^ *' Syf'ij^ be for }>ider to ecan Jpses lander foeawunge f* the lad wocd (JIwv^ 
i^g) ^'if^ miQaJUn« and printed fcieapuDge, U^(^i»g>) from the fimilarl^y of the Sax^n ^ to 
p, Mn fiarringtpn has erroneouily tjnanflated the paiTage thus : '' He went the rather, anf) 
^'Jbafid hi« comit^ to m^ of thefe icoiintries^ on account of the horie-wbales^*' ice. as if he 
had made, onty a £^fi;onl<ay voyage to Finland and Biaimia \ Tbe verb eaca^ aifo, which 
figoifi^ to eiif or mreitfo, feem« to have been confounded with the modem pipnoun eacbt 
which however in Saxqn it «&lc, elc> ^. It is moreover remarkable^ that the words are not 
tranilated at all in the Latin vedion of Sir John Spelman : *^ Ipfum vero has regiones prsBci* 
'^ pue adiiile, cafunddrum Hippopotomorum gratia^' &c ! Yet the paifage appears too eafy and 
obvious to be mifunderftood, and at the fame time fo important, that it might well lerve at 
a motto to every voyage of difcovery, every active and public-fpirited enterprize» undertaken 
to Jbew to mankind more clearly and completely the knowledge of didant lands \ In this 
point of view the Periplus of Ortbb&b becomes important, and we may conCider him, per* 
haps, as the fiAst navigator that sailbd bound the Nobtu Ca^b, of which the an» 
cients knew nothing 1 Yet, though the hi£kory of his dlfooveries has been dignified and im- 
mortalized by the pen of AjiFBBdD, his glory has been hitherto dimiaiilied by the in^tttention 
of Eng^iihmen to the txeafures that are conoea l od in their ancient language ! J, L 

y It is faid that one of thefe te^th* in the i6th century> fold for a ruble. Hakluyt^ voL i. 
p. i8o. D. B. They held it at a ruble^ as a common price. Vid. loc. cit. J. J. 
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^^ bro^jght to the King^ ; and their hides are. good for ihip-ropos. tXhis 
*^ fort of whale is much lefs than the other kinds ; it is not loi^ry^cam- 
** nwply, than feven elk; but in his own country (Ohthere iiys) ist the 
<< bfsa whalerhunting ; there the whales are eight and forty ells long» and 
*« tha largeft * fifty 5 of th^fe, he faid, he once killed (fix in company) fix* 
" ty ^ in two days- He was a wry rich man in the pofieifion of thofe ani- 
^^ mals in which their principal wealth confiAs^ namely, fuch as are naturally 
^* wild. He had then, when he came to feek King Alfreds fix hundred 
*^ deer> all tamed by himfelf, and not purchafed. They call them reinrdeer. 
" Of thefe lix were ftaU-reins, or decoy-deer ^, which are very, valuable 
" amongft the Finlanders, becaufe they catch the wild-deer with them. 

2 $c. ^fred. Z), B. See note c hereafter, y. 7. From this circumftance it hath been 
inferred, that Ohthere was fent by this king on this difcoYery, which however is by no 
means conclufivc j for eveiy traveller, in relating his voyage, (hews the produA of the coun- 
tries he hath vifited. Richard Chancelor, fpcaking of the commodities of Ruflia, fays, 
** There are alio a filhcs teeth, which fi(h is called a Morffe!* Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 237. fol. 
1598. D* B, Sbc alio pp. a8o, 493, &:c. &c. of the fame tol. with the notes hereafter. J, L 

» Maeflan, very improperly rendered in the Latin trandation normuUa, D. B. 

^ I conceive that fyxa ihouW be a fecond time repeated here, inflead of iyxtlgi ov filty^ it 
would then only be ail^rted, that Jix had been taken in two days> which is mitdi jlMVe pik>ba- 
ble than fixty. Di B, ' The tranilator of the Periplus in Hakli^t tiiklerilands^ the paOage as 
im{4ylng^ that^ m€H idgithef (lew fixty in two days. This fcnfc, which is eafy a«Ml ohvioM, 
revoves th« dMenhy $ I have therefore adopted it in the prefent traniUtion. y. L 

« This "iM^i^ that Ohthere was a man of confiderable fubftance when he left hisx^wn 
coBntiy to eoine to England ; and there is not the leaft allnfion to his having been fent to 
the northward b^ iBtfredi as this voyage feems to have happened long before he waa known 
to that king* D. B, I have infertcd the name of Alfred in the tran{ktton> though the ftio- 
deft omiiTion of it in the original, both here and in a former inftance, is no inconfiderable 
proof/ among many others, that this is the genuine work of that incomparable monarch, and 
that Ohthere's enterprife alfo originated in his own mind. " Da he ^ne cjminge fohte,** 
^* when he the King fought," are the wonLi of the original. See a former paflage 6f this Pe- 
riplus ; '* j>a tcj> hy broton fume to )>8en> cynkicge : fome of thefe teeth they brought to the 
" King 5- & not. in loc. The name of Alfred is mentioned but once. Vid. p. 6o* y. L 

* The Saxon word is ftad-hranas 5 and we apply, even to this day, the word Jlal^ to a dead 
bird, which is placed on a tree in a living attitude, furrounded with liroe-twigs, in order to 
entice the wild ones. D. 5. The reader mud weigh this note with caution, left he ihould 
fuppofe the rein -deer above mentioned were dead^Jlale, and pttirid, with which the Finlandera 
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^ Ohtherc hlmfelf was amongft t\V6'6f&: men in the Iand,.fh<H[ighhe 
*^4ifad dot more than twenty mtheNbealfts ^; twenty fheep, and twenty 
^^ fvrine ; and -what little he ploughed, he plcwghed with horfes. The an- 
•^nuial revenue of thefe people confifts chi^y in a certaSn tribute whitfti the 
^» Finlandcfrs yield them^ This tribute is defivted frgm the fkids bf ani- 
^ mals, feathers of various birds, whale-bonc,= aiid ' fhip-rdpes, which are 
*^ made of whales hides and of feals. Ev^y one pays according to his ftib- 
•^ftance j the wealthieft man amongft them pays only the Ikins of fifteen 
** marterns, five rein-deer flcins, one bear's Ikin, ten bufhels of feathers, a 
*' cloak rf bear*s or otter's Ikin, two ftiip-ropes, (each fixty dls long,)' ine 
*^ made of whale's, and the other of feal's fkin. 

*^ Ohthere moreover faid, that the land of the Northmen was very long 
^ ^* and very narrow ; all that is fit either for pafture or plowing lifes £6ng 
** the fea-coaft, which however is in fome parts very cloddy; atoiig tlie 
^^ eaftern fide are wild moors, extending a long way up parallel to the culti- 
*^ vated land. The Finlanders inhabit thefe moors ; and the cultivated land 
^^ is broadeft to the eaftward ; and, altogether, the more northward it lies, 

cau^i the wild-dccr. The word denotes thoTe rein-deer that were kept in J^alls, or, trained 
fiarihc jMirpofefl <if dGCr-J^glhg. Vid. Ol. Magn. lib. xvii. cap. 28* ety^^ 5^. L 

^ 'u t.red' cattk^'AS oppofed to Mack cattle ; I bare retainodr this tword^ b^aufeil is Hill in 
nfe in nrnny cDHntlo$^-p«rt<cularly where the modem fyftcwi oifivfrvhjf-^n^mffkjfurj^^tta not 
fuperfcded the old praidiice of c{mnum pafiurage. The foblbqueHH 'obr^rt»ti4«it, which King 
Alfred makes with fbme degree of aftoniihment, that the liltle ktfid which Ohthcte pl(taghcd 
hefkughfd lifkk KO&tftS) is a very curious and ilriking proof of the pr«)ftre9oe,giiresi tooi^Btr 
in this cowitry, even in the ninth cekturt ! Is there any thing n^*^ fhctt:i» thft.fug^ 
geilions of modern agriculturiOs in favoar of this preference ? I remember only on« pfi0age 
of antiquity, in which the ufe of horfis indead of oxm is at all countenaneed. It is in that 
beautiful chorus in the- Antigone of Sophocles, in which he delcribea the wonderful operations 
of MAN ! Among the reft he is faid to fubdue the earth, litir&tfj y£v& woktvwy, (ver. 549.) 
which the Scholiaft, however, explains by ijp^voij, mules y as if he could not fuppofe Sopho- 
cles to be fo bad an agricullurift as to recommend the noble race of horfes, when mules or 
oxen would anfwear the purpofe better. Ai yscp rs fioajv Vft^ef^re^ai stciv, 'E^x€[ji^vai vmio 
^a^m/S Knjxrov dporp^. Hom. T^vig h (fays the Scholiaft^ as if recollo^ng an exception 
to a general cuftom,) innOIS %fa»vrat si$ aporpta(riji,oy, Vid. SchoL in locum, y. /, 

' This is now exa^ed from the Finlaoders by Denmark, Sweden^ and Ruffia. See the in-r 
tcreiling account of the " Arobaflage of Dn Giles Fletcher, &c." in the year 1588. y. /. 
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*^ the mote narrow it is, Eafti^'ard it may perhaps be fixty miles btoad ; 
*^ in fome places broader ; about the hiiddle, thirty miles, or fomcwiiat 
" more ; and northward, Ohthere fays, (where it is narroweft) it may be 
" only three miles acrofs from the fea to the moors ; which, however, are 
*^ in fome parts fo wide, that a man could fcarcely pals aver them in two 
*^ weeks, though in other parts perhaps in fix days 5. Then parallel with 
" this land fouthward is Sweoland^, on the other fide of the moors, extend- 
^* ing quite to the northward * ; and, running even with the northern part 
'^ of it, is Cwenaland". The Cw«ias^ fometimes make incurfions againft 
^*-the Northmen over thefe moors, and fometimes the Northmen on them ; 
" there are very large meres of frefh water beyond the moors, and the 
" Cwenas carry their ihips * over land into the meres, whence they make 
*^ depredations on the Northmen ; they hjivc Ihips that are very iintll and 
«« very light. 

« Thefe Tcry minute particulars fecm plainly to be taken down by jElfrcd, from Oht- 
here's own mouth, as he corrc6b himfelf moil fcrupuloufly, in order to inform the King with 
accuracy. D, B. This furvey of Ohthere is a curious remnant of Northern topography. J, L 

^ Now Swe-den ; as if the inhabitants were a mixture of Sweons and Denes^ (or Danes ;) 
unlefs den be thought to fignify a retreat, refuge, or habitation. See more hereafter, J, I, 

» i. e. Norjjroanna-land, Ohtbere*s own country. 2). B. From icvcral particulars con- 
tained in this minute defcriptioi^ of North-manna-land, at the land of the Northmen, it \» 
evident that Halgoland, the country of Ohthere, was a diftin6l territory, independent of 
what is now called Norway ; and evto to this day, Helgeland forms a ieparate dii^i£t, iitu- 
ated between Trondheiro on the (buth fide, and the lands dill called Nordlands on the 
north. Mr. Barrington feems to have confounded it with Northraanna-land, which was a 
general term, comprehending both Norway and Helgoland ; the land of the Northmen. J, L 

^ Whether the Cwenas, or QuMts, a word which in the original Ctmbric and Iflandic Sig- 
nifies women as well as fair men, wore not in earlier times the fame with the Scythian Ama- 
zons of Herodotus, may be worthy of consideration. In the elegant language of Sweden the 
/air fex are all without exception called qmn-folk to this day, without any cxclufive relri^iion 
of the word to royahy. The Samoyede& are defcribed by Dr. Giles Fletcher, as ** naturally 
** beardleife 5 and therefore the men arc hardly difcemed from the women by their lookcs.** 
Hakluyt*s Voyages, Vol. I. p. 491. Sec the notes hereafter on the Cwen-fea, &c. f. L 

> Thefe Jbips were probably the fame with the fmall boats called coracles, which are itfed 
both on the Towy and the Wjrc. They make them near Monmouth, not to weigh above 
451b. and they are eafily therefore carried on a fiiherman*8 back over (hallows. J)» B. 
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*^ Ohthere faid, that the fliire"* which he inhabited is called Halgoland". 
** He lays, that no human being abode in any fixed habitation to the north 
'^ of him ^. There is a port to thtfouth of this land, which is called Sci- 
^^ ringes-heal^\ Thither he faid that a man could not iail in a month, if 
*' he watched in the night P, and every day had a faig wind ; and all the 
*' while he Ihall fail along the coaft ; and on his right hand firft is Is- 
^^ X.AND " ^i, and then the ifUnds which are between Ifland and this land, 

^ That id, the Jbare, diTiiion, or dlftrift, of Northmatidaland, fituatcd betMlreen Norwaj, 
properly fo called, and Fin mark, or Terfinnaland, as Ohthere calls the land bejond \^. J J, 

*» " Tlie land was all full of little idands, and that innumerable, which were called Mgt- 
" land and HaJgiJand, in lat. 66, deg. N." Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 23 J. where the following note 
is inferted in the margin : '* In this land dwelt Ochther, as it feemeth." D. B, 

"* It (hould feem that this is to be underllood as confined to Halgeland, as the port to the 
fouth, which follows, plainly relates to the fame province. D. B, This is flainJy impoffi- 
ble 5 fee the contett, and the notes which follow hereafter, y. I. 

P The word in the original is wicodc, which is rendered ** curfum (idens j" but it properly 
fignities ic go Back, and not flop *. I cannot, therefore, but think that it ihould be wacode ^, 
and the meaning would then be, that this port was didant a month^s fail, if the veflel conti* 
nued its coune both by day and night. As for this port called Sciringes-heal, in order to 
find out what place is hereby intended, we ihould fuppofe it to be pronounced Sbiri?tges'htal ; 
for /{:, followed by the vowels i and £, (and fometimes by others,) feenis always to have been 
pronounced by the Saxons as it is by the Italians Jn the word Sc'who, pronounced Sblolto^. 
Thus we pronounce (c\\)Jhip, ^cxcWJlcU, {cWd JhtelJ, {cimjbin, fcirtjhire, fircas,j[/2>, &c. D. B. 
This accounts for the apparent diiTmiilarily between Scytas, Sax. Scots, or Scottt/hmtti, which 
the Greeks wrote ^yvo^ai, and the fofter pronunciation of our prefent language in the verb to 
Jboot, fcytan, Sax. The fecond age of mankind, according to Epiphanius, was 2xy^i<rju,of', 
the age of archery. See alfo Herodotus. Hence it is, that fo many parts of the globe are de- 
fcribed by hirtorians as being originally inhabited by Scythians. The Hippotoxotae gave rife 
to the fable of the Centaurs. Scotland and Shetland flill retain the Scythian name. J, I, 

^ I furpe(ft, that the true reading in the original, inftead of Ira-land, (i. e. Scotland,) 
fliould be Ifa-land, Ifcland, (or, as it is fometimes improperly written, Iceland.) How fre- 
quently the Saxon letters p and j* have been confounded and interchanged, is well known to 
eveiy perfon converfant in the language. As OhtHere failed from Halgoland, Ifland was the 

" There is no inllance, 1 believe, of this fignification. Lye improperly gives receJere with Trtc-illare. J. I, 
*> If fo, many pcrfons will deny the connexion between this word and the Latin ** T/g-ilare." In the old 
Saxon, vowels arc as little to be depended upon as the Mazoretic points in Hebrew. J. I. 
<- And Hke xhtfch of the Gtnnans. Sec Directions for the Pronunciation, p. 68. J, /. 
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^^ Then this land' continues quite to Sciringes-heal j and all the way on the 
" left is Norway. To the fouth of Sciringes-hcal a gieat fea* runs up a 
'* vaft way into the country, and is fo wide, that no man canfec.accp^ it, 
*' (Jutl^d is c^pofiie on the other fide, axid then Sealand.) This fe^| lies 
" many hundred niiles up into the land. Ohthere further iay^, thjkjf he 
'^ failed in five days from Sciringps-hieal to that port which men ,caJi ^^- 
" Hasthum ^, which ftands between the Winedae, the Saxon39 and the An- 
" gles, and is fubjcdl to the Danes. 

« When Ohthere ikikd to this pUce from Sciringes-heal) Denmark was 
'^ on bis left, and on his ri|^t the wide fea, for three days ; and for the 
^^ two days before he came to Haethum, on his right hand was Jutland, 
'^Seak^d, and nutny iflands; all which lands were inhabited 
'^ BY THE English, before thet came hither^; and for thefe two 
" days the iflands which are fubjedl to Denmark were on his left ^" 

* WuLPSTAN iaid, that he went from Heathum to Trulo*' in fcven days 
^ and nights^ and that the fhip was running xmder ikil all the way. Weo- 
^ Bodland was on his right, and Langland, JLael^, Falfter, and ScpDey^ an 
* his left, all which land is fubjeA to Denmark^*. " Then cm pw le^ ?rR* 

fird land to his right, and then the iflands of Faroe, Shetland, and Orkney, between liland 
and this kml, (i. e. England 5) then this land continued ftiU on his tight te{i4t ^\ b^ ca- 
tered the Baltic, 'vf^Mch he ibon afterwaids deicribcs ycrj aopuatclf^ -9^ qmniqg up many 
hundred nlAes iato the land, and fo wide that no man couUl fee over it. Yet Mr. Barring* 
ton trandaies, " the Jed cf S'dUuds Mm many miles up,** &c ! 1*he two mod difficult places io 
afcertain in thia Peiiplut are Sciringes-heal and At-haethum. See the notes hereafter. J. L 
' i. e. England ;<'for King Alfred mufl be fuppofed to be hero fpeaking, , J, L 

* i. e. th« Eaft-fea j the Baltic^ or Bettic ; including the Great and Little BeUs, the Sound, 
Cattegat, Skager-rack, 5oc. together with the gulfs of Bothnia, Finland^ and Livonia, y, L 

^ Thefe were the iflands of Moen, Falder, Laeland, Langland, &c. fome of which are men* 
tioittd immediately after in the account of Wulfllan's voyage. I truft this part of Alfreds 
geography mud be interefling to every £ngli(h reader, particularly from fome recent opera* 
tions, and from the prefent theatre of an eventful war 1 J. L 

^ This clears up moft decifively the doubts in Caraden*8 Preface, p. clviii. with regard to 
the fituation of the Angles. D. B, The Danes afterwards took pofieflion of thefe lands, y. /. 

* It feems very clear, from this expreffion of vje, that when King Alfred came to that part 
of the hi (lory of Orofius, which defcribcs the geography of the North, he confulted Ohthere 
and Wulfldan, who had lived in the northern parts of Europe^ which the ancients were (q 
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" had Ae land of the Burgundians, who have a king to thcnifelves. Thea, 
*' after the land of the Burgundians, we had on our left the lands that have 
^ bten' called fh)m the carlieft times Blekingey ^', and Meore *', and Eow- 

"** Iknd**, and Godand^; all which territoi^ is fubjecft to the Sweons ; and 
^* Weorfbdbind was all the way on our right, as far as Weiflel- mouth '^^ y. 
^^ The Weiflel is a very large river, and near it lie Witland ' and Weonod- 
^ land, Witland belongs to the people of Eaftland ; and out of Weonod- 
*^ land flows the river Weiflel, which empties itfelf afterwards into Efl:- 
*^ mere **. This lake, called Eftmere, is about fifteen miles broad. Then 

' ^* runs the Ilfing eaft: [of the Weiflel] into Eftmere, from that lake on the 
** banks of which ftands Trufo. Thefe two rivers come out together into 
** Eftmere ; the Ilfing eaft from Eaftland, and the Weiflel fouth from 
^ Weonodland ^. Then the Weifliel deprives the Ilfing of its name, and, 
*' flowing from the weft part of the lake, at length empties itfelf northward 
^* mto the fca ; whence this point is called the Weiflel-mouth. This coun- 
*• try called Eaftland^ is very cxtenfive, and there are in it many towis, 
^ and in every town is a king. There is a great quantity of honey and 
•• fiih ; and even thfc king and the richeft men drink mare's milk^ whilft 
*' the poor and the flaves drink mead. There is a vaft deal of war and 

little acqwrintcd ^intli, and that he took down this account from their own movths. For the 
fatnc imfon, it \i not itnptobaMe that there may he fonw miiUkes in th© King's rektion> as, 
though thefe northern travellers fpoke a language hearing an affinity to the Anglo-Saxon, 
yet it was certainly a dftifc^ with material Tariations. For proof of this, Ut a chapter of the 
Sfeculum Rfgale, written in the old Iflandic or Norwegian, he compared with the Anglo- 
Saxon. This very curious woik was pnbiilhed at Soroe, in 1768. 2>. B. 

y 1 have adopted the modern name of this river, Weijfhl, in preference to the Vijiuhi of the 
ancient geographers, or the Wefel of Mr. Barrington 5 though perhaps King Alfred's ortho- 
graphy {Wyie) is the heft, as it approaches nearer to the Viftula of the ancients, and the mo- 
dem Wifla of the Poles. Poland is alfo called Wide-land by King Alfred, p. 60. J, /. 

* Mr. Barrington tranilates it IVtlhnd, but he has printed JFitland twice in the Saxon, as 
I find it in the MSS. It is now probably Witepfki in Lithuania, to the eaft of Wilno. J, I. 

» Now generally called Eftonia 5 I have therefore called the inhabitants Eftonians. J, L 

*> See the fame cuftom reported of the Scythians by Herodotus, and of the Tartars and 
other rude nations by modem travellers } particularly in Hakluyt's Collection of Voyages, 
&c. Vol. I. p. 97. fol. Lond. 1598. Mr. Barrington fecms to have overlooked the word my- 
ran in the original. Vid. not, in locum. " Lac equinum bibunt/ Lat. A'^crf. J, /. 
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contention ^ amongft the di&rent tribes of this nation. There is no alo 
^* brewed anwngft the EAomans, but they have mead in profulioa^. 

^^ There is alfo this cuilom with the Etonians ^, that whea aay one dies^ 
" the corpfe .continues unintmt with the relations and friends for at kaft a 
^^ month ; fometimes two ; and the bodies of kings and illufirrious men^ 
'^ according to their refpe^ire wealth, lie {bmetimes even for hsii a year 
" before the corpfe is burned, and the body continues above grovmd in the 
f < houfe ; durii^ v(iiidi time drinking and fports are proloi^ed^ till the day 
^^ on which the body is confuted ^ Then, when it is carried to the fwe- 

« Gewinn, Sax. " Multutti wn dl ettam inter eos— " accorditig to the Latin tranilation ; 
(iEUiredi Mapii Vita, |>. do8.) and^ as the rojal Geographer m here enumerating the U^ors 
x^hich the EfionianB ufed, it appears at firft iight more natural that he ihould mention wm 
than wjr. But the word win is generally ufed for wine, without the prefix ge 5 and perhap9 
the only witu of thefe people was meadi mcddi, Br. /u^^y, Gr. The other fa£t, refpe£ling 
the want of ale ind the art of brewing, though it may appear trifling now, was confidercd re- 
markable, and important enough to be noticed in th« days of Alfred j and, indeed, ate or beer 
was aflerwards a coaiiderable artide of eommeroe between the. Flemings and the Efbniains. 
See a Poem written in the reign of Henry the Sixth, On the Policy &f keying tU Sea, c. 5. 
printed in Hakluyt, Vol. I. p. 192. Sigifnnind of Herberftein (ays of the Biiffians in hi^ 
time : '* Their common drinke is mead-, the poorer fort ufe water, and a third dririke called 
<< ,^uafe, which is nothing elfe (as we iay) but water turned out of his wits, with a little 
*' bcannc meafhed with it." Hakluyt, Vol. I. p. 496. Cur moriatur homo oxxquaffiaf J. I. 

** Here Wulfiftan's voyage ends in Hakluyt. D. B, Vid. Voyages, &c. Vol. I. p. 6. ed. 
J j9S« Somoer printed the remainder of it in his Saxon Di^ionary, except Ihe laft ien- 
teace. Vid. voc. gedrync, Som. DicUonar. Sax. Lat. AngL Ox. 1659. J. L 

« The following curious particulars, relating to the manners of the Etonians in the ninth 
century, the piefefvation of which we owe to the diligent pen of King Alfred, form a yalua- 
ble fupplement to the ihort (ketches of aboriginal manners delineated by Caefar and Tacitus. 
They alfo tend to illuftrate the hiftory of fome obfcure antiquities in oftr own ifland. Per- 
haps the veil of myftery which has fo long enveloped the remains of Stoaehenge, Abuiy, &c. 
is here removed. Sec the notes hereafter, pp. 83, 87, and 88. J. I. 

f This ceremony was i^ important among the Northern nations, that they regulated their 
chronology, not on the Newtonian fy ftcm of eclipfes, but by the burning of ibme particular 
hero or heroine. A perfon s age was alio tolerably well afcertained, not by parochial re- 
giders, but by his having been prefent at the burmag oi fome great man. Queen Mary at- 
tempted to introduce a worfe chronology into this country not vum^ centuries ago, attended 
with circumftances of much greater atrocity, igaorance, and barbarifm. y. /. 
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** n\ pile, the fubftmce of the dcceafed, vrfandi remams after thefe drinking 
'^ feftivities and fports, is divided into five or fix heaps ; fom^mes inm 
'^ mote ; accorditig to the pro{>drtion of what he happens to be worth. 
<^ Thtk hea^s are fo difpofed, that the lafgeft heap fiiall be about one nule 
^ ftom thd town ; and fo gradurty the fmalfcr at leflcr intervals, till all the 
** wedth is divided, fo that the leaft heap IhaH be neareft the town where 
** the corpfe fies. 

^* ITien all thofe are to b^ fuminoned together who have the fleeted 
*' horfcs m the land, for a w^er of ikill, within the diftaw:e of five or fix 
*' miles from thefe heaps e ; and they all ride a race toward the fubftance of 
" tte deceafed. Then comes the man ti»t has the wtnmng hbrfe toward 
^^ the firft and largefl: heap, and fo each after other, rill the whole is feized 
^^ upon. He procures, however, the leafl: heap, who takes that which is 
*^ nearefl: the town ; and then every one rides away with his Ihare, and 
^^ keeps. the whole of k* On account of this cuftom fleet borfes in that 
*^ country aipe woadcrfioUy dear. When the wealth of the deceafed has 
** been thus exhatjAcd, then they carry out his corpfe from the houfe, and 
*^ bum it, together with his weapons and clothes ^ ; and generally they 
^^ fpend his whole fubfl:ance by the long continuance of the body within 

» More than equivalent to tcuv fbree-mlt-btats in the prefcnt day ! If any cuftom can be 
ennobled by antiquhy, the friends of Are tttrf may here find an argument for their favom-iie 
diverlion. Equeftrian exeitifes, -and all the public games of competition, were anciently con- 
nected >xdth rites and ceremonies of the moil ierions and important nfature. See Homer, and 
his faithful copyift Virgil. Jomandes (c. xlix.) gives an interefting defcription of the fune- 
ral of Attila, which was celebrated with all that ftrange mixture of grief and fcftivrty, of 
pomp and cnielty, of funeral fokmnity and tumultuous joy, which characterizes fuch a cere* 
mony in a rude (tate of fbciety. J. I, 

^ This cuftom of the Eftonians will fbrcftrfy tecall to the mind of the claffical antiquary 
the following paflage in CaefarV Commentaries, (de Bello Gallico, lib. vi. c 19.) " Fnnera 
*' funt pro cultu Gallorum magnifica et fumptuofa 5 mnmaquey qua vwis cordi fntjfe arbiiran" 
" iur, in igfiem tnferunt, etiam lonhnaim 5 ac paullo fupra hanc recmoriam lervi, et clientes, 
" quos ab iis dilc6tos efle confbbat, juftis funenbos confe6ti una crermabantur." The cuftom 
of burning the dead, ygxpoxaycrna, or ^crtnration, ^'as ahnoft univerfiil among rude nations from 
the age of Homer to that of Alfred. See the Heathen hrrial-fiaa, with its Hippodrome, &c. 
on Salifbuiy plain, vulgarly called STOKfiHtiroE, a corruption of Srot^js-RisGE. y. /. 
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^ the houfe ^; together with what they lay in heaps along tbefioad> wbtch 
** the ftrangers run for, and take away, 

" Tt is alfo an eftaWiflied cuftom with ifee Bftonians, that the dead bodies 
^^ of every tribe or family ihall be burned \ and if any man findeth a- fingle 
*« boW unconftuned, they^ ihall be fined ^ to a confiderable aauMint:. .Thefe 
^< Eftonians alfo have the power of producing artificial cold \ and it is t^ius 
" the dead body continues fo long above ground without putrrfying"*,Ofi 
^< which they produce this artificial cold ; and^ though a man fhoold £et 
^* two veflels full of ale or of water, they contrive that either fliall be com% 

^ That Is, by the confequential eicpences, B, B. 

^* i. e. tb«^ relations of the deceafed ; or^ perhaps, the whole tribe \ as King Alfred made a 
whole hniidred ill England paj for any public outrage, or notorious violation of (he laws. J.L 
* •* hi hit fccolan raiclmn gcbeUn,'* Sax. " they ihall it micklc boot/' O. E- Mr. Bar* 
rington, fpppofing perhaps that the word gebetan here was the fame with our present verb to 
heat, and that heating implies anger, tranilates the paflage feebly and erroneoufly thus : ^* It 
'* is a cau(e of anger r Boot is ftill underilood, both as a noun and a verb : " Alas!* wiittt 
*' boots It \trith hicefifant care, flee." Milt(Hi*s Lycidas. Mr. Barringtoa afkpearato Jo^iim) 
his eye on a paflfage in Tacitus^ where, fpeaking of thefe &me £ftoniant> he/^^ '' ifapis^fer- 
'' ri, frequenayi[/?itf»i.ufiisr' (Tac. Germ. c. 45.) J, I, * / I 

™ Phineas Fletcher^ who was ambaflador from Queen Elizabeth to Ruilia, gives an ac- 
count of the fame pra6tice continuing in fome parts of Mofcovy. '' In winter time, when all 
'* is covered with fnow, fo many as die are piled up in a hovel in the fuburbs, like billets on 
" a wood-ftack ; they arc as hard with the froft as a very (bne, till U&elpting^tid&lsoiat^ add 
'' refolve the froft, what time every roan taketh his dead friend, and comtt>to^th j]ptinit9/the 
*' gfloulid.? See a^note to one of Fletcher's Eclogues, p. J9« prioCed at ]^ipburgI}|iiV'f77i' 
iamo« Seea^b a.poeip writteu at Moicow^ by G. Turbervillc, in the firft volume |>f Hak- 
luyt, p. ^86. where the &me circumftance is dwelt upon, and the reafon given, that the 
ground cannot be dug. Bodies, however^ are now buried at Moicow during the winter. 2). B, 
As the poem of G. Turberville, to which Mr. Barrington refers, in Hakluyt, is addreHed to fo 
great a poet as Sfenfer, tho(e readers -w^oo happen not to have a copgr of Hakiyyt's Voyages^ 
may be amufed perhaps with the following fpecimen of it : 

'* Perhaps thou muleft mndi, how this may ftand with reafon. 

That bodies dead can uncorrupt abide io long a feaibn 1 

Take this for certaine trothe ; as foone as heate is gone. 

The force of colde the body binds as hard as any iione. 

Without offence at all to any living thing 1 

And fo they lye in perfed ftatc, till next retume of fpringe.*' J. /• . 
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" plctely:6iwenoTeri an4 thU ejiHaUy ih? iS«ne ia.thci Aipuncr" (Osjn tj^c 
<^ wuiter." ., /: . ; ,, 

Now will we fpcak ahQut tfeofe.ipvtt.of Europe th^t lie to the foudi of 
theiiiror Dtoube; and.firft of all, comccming Gre^qe, The fea.whiqb 
flows laloQg: ihfi eaftem fide pf Coqft^iQtiaople (a .Off^ciaA citj) is c^]ed 
PrQtx)ntis. . To the north of thi^ GvcoAndtty jau^^ax^ of jthe fea ihoots up 
weft Ward from the Euxioe ; ond to the weft by north the «K)uth6 of the ri- 
ver Danube empty themfelves fojitb-^afl; into the Euxine/**^ To the fouth 
and weft of thefe mouths are th? Mc^fians, a. tribe pf. Gtieeks ; to the weft 
of the city are the Thracians, and to the weft alfo are the Macedonians. 
To the fouth of this city, towards the fouthem, part of that.arm of th^ fea 
which is called the £gean, Atbsns and Corinth are Attaated. And to the 
weft by fouth of Corinth is the land of Aehaia, near the Mediterranean. 
To the weft of Aehaia, along the Mediterranean, is Dalmatia, on the north 
fide of the fea.; to the north of Dalmatia are the boundaries of Bulgaria 
and l&iiA. To the £buth x)f Iftria is that part c^ the Mediterranean which 
4s caUcd the Adriaiicj m the weft are the Alps, and to the north that de- 
fert which is between the Carinthians and the Bulgarians. 

Italy, which is of great length weft by north, and alfo eaft by fouth, is 
furrounded by the Mediterranean on every fide but towards the weft-north. 
At that eqd of it lie the Alps, which begin weftward from the Mediterra- 
neaa, ia th§;N^bonenfc country, and end eaftward Jn Paimatia, near the 
[Adriatic] fe»*. 

With itfpe^fc to the territcnry called Gallia Belgica, tK>tbe eail of it ia the 
river Rine, to the fouth the Alps, to the weft by fouth die fea called the 
British Ocean, and to the north, on the other fide of the arm of the 

^ This nraft have been t&GM by fome ibrt of an tce-boufe ; and it appears by the Amoe- 
nitates Academicae, that they have now ice-houfes in Sweden and Lapland^ which they build 
with mofs. D. B. This ia now confidertd a mpdern inTention ! y. /. 

o IrUo the Jouth-eaji fart of iU Eujnm, according to Mr. Barrington s tranflation j for the 
corredtion of which I refer the reader to the original^ and to the .fird map of Europe that he 
happens to lay his hand on. Three lines below, for ^ read iv^. J. I.. . 

P " To the eaft of the (ea oppofite to Gallia Belgica/ according to Mr. Barrington^ who 
was miiled by an improper pan£tuation in the original, y. /. 
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Ocean, is Britannia. The land to the weft of the river Loire is iEqtii- 
tania ; to the fouth of iEquitania is ibme part of the Narbonenfe ; to the 
weft by fouth is tlie territory of Spain ; and to the fouth the Ocean. To 
the foutfi of the Narbcxienfe is the Mediterranean, wlvire the Ito. 6 empties 
itfelf into the fea, having Provence both on the eaft and weft. Orer the 
Pyrenean waftes is Ifpania citerior *i ; to the weft of which, by north, is 
Equitania, and the province of Gafcony '^ to the north. Proven§e ** has^to 
the north of it the Alps ; to the fouth of it is the Mediterranean ; to the 
north-eaft of it are the Burgundians, and the people of Gafcotiy to the 
weft. 

Spain is triangular ; and entirely guarded on the outfide by the fed, ei- 
ther by the great Ocean or by the Mediterranean, and alfo well guarded 
within over the land. One of the angles lies fouth-weft ^ainft the ifland 
of Gades ; the fecond eaftward againft the Narbonenfe territory, BRd the 
tliird north-weft againft Braganza, a town of Gallicia. AAd agaiiift Scot- 
land, (i.e. Ireland,) over the arm of the fea, in a ftraijght line with the mouth 
of the Shannon, is Ifpania ulterior ^. To the weft of it is the (!)cean, and 
to the fouth and eaft of it, northward of the Mediterranean, is Ifpania cite^ 
nor ^ ; to the north of which are the lands of £quitania ; to the horth-eaft 
is the weald of the Pyrenees, to the eaft the Narbonenfe, and to the fouth 
the Mediterranean. 

With regard to the ifland Britannia, it is of confiderable tength to 
the north-eaft ; being eight hundred miles long, and only t\^'o hundred 
miles broad. To the fouth of it, on the other fide of the arm of the fea, is 
Gallia feelgica; to the weft, on the other fide of an arm^ the fea-, is thfe 
ifland Ibernia, and to the northward the Orkney illes. Igbemia, mhich we 
call Scotland, is furrounded on every fide with the Ocean; and hence, 
becaufe the rays of the fettiilg fun ftrike on it ^ith lefs interruptiion than on 

*i It muft be rccollcfted, tiiat Orofius is fuppofed to fpcak, and not iEtfred. D, B, The 
royal Gcograpbcr, indeed, appears to have defcrtcd Orofius entirely, ^s an infufficrent guide, 
till he came to thofe territories which are fituatcd to the fouth of the Danube. This, there- 
fore, is the only part of his defcriptlon, which can be ftri^ly conffdered as a tranjlatl&n. The 
divifion alfo of all Europe into the countries lying north and fouth of the Danube, (b dear 
and fimple, which is completely origlnaU ftews how much we owe to King Alfred, y. /. 
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other countries ', the weather is milder there than it is in Britain. Thence, 
jto the weft-north of Iberma is that utmost Und called ThiUi, which Is 
known to a few mea only, on account of its exceeding great diftance '. 

ThiH have we now fufiiciently defcribed all the land- marks of Europe, 
according to their refpeAive fituations, 

' Literally, " for that the fun gocth ntgher on feUh^ UzP Though King Alfred of courfe 
delivered his thoughts in the popular language of his tinoe, it may perhaps be difficult to find 
a more philofbphical reafon for a well known fa6t, which Orofius indeed had recorded^ but 
did not MfUam. .In fpitc of pbil^fc^y wc "ililF talk of the fifing and ihit/eUing fun. J, I. 

• The words of Orofius arc : " Dcindc infida Thulc, (/. TbiJi^) quae per infinitum a ceteris 
^' feparata^ ci^cium verfus medio (ita ^eaoo^ vix pauois ^ota habetur." Orof. Haverc p» 28. 
«' Pro Tbule cd. pn ct M9S. Flor, Tile, Aug. Tbile,"" &q. .Havercamp. Yet he prints Tbjile. 
Our royal Tranflator appears to have read TbUa, or TbUe -, which agrees better with the ety- 
mology of the word, though the Greeks wrote ^ouXij, and the Romans after them Tbuk, 
The epithet ytemefte, which is tHc real meaning of Thiile, is added by King Alfred, corre- 
fyqf^Tt\% vitfa the efnthet ^tima 4il Viijpl, (Gedfg. I. 30.) 'V<5DaDfiua Fortunatus, (Vit. S. 
Abnipi* IIJ[. 4J4-)&c* S^ Cft. Rudbcfc Attaot. c. v. & xix. Though ProfeffoF Rudbek, 
like.ot^er. iyjlem:)}jai|de|[]^, would^make all the l^njiing of antiquity converge, as to a centre^ 
to his favourite Sveqnia, and though it is evident, that the Thulc of Pliny, Procopius, and 
fome others, muft have been the great penii>fula of Sweden and JNorway, yet it is equally ma- 
nifcft, from the accurate defcriptions of Alfred and Orofius, that by Thule tbey underftood 
the modem Island. ' Vifl. M. dc Bbugatnville^ liir Ics Voyag. de Pythtas, &c. J. I. 



As I have ventured (p. 83.) to give a new interpretation of that wonder 
of the world, Stoker e kg e, thor^h whole volumes might be written with 
the pompous. title of Stonehenge restored, and with fairer claims to 
public attention than thofe of Ixigo Jones and others, yet at prefent I 
fhall content myfelf with reprinting on a vacant page in this flieet the fol- 
lowing document, extradled fiom Dugdale's Monafticon, Vol, III. p. 857. 
It is a grant of lands from King Athelftan to Wilton Abbey, extending 
from the banks of the Nadder along the Pile of Stones to Burbage, 
Savcrnak foreft, Oar^, and Wonfdikc to the north, and beyond Weftbury 
along the ojd Bath road to the weft. 

The whole virell defierves the attention of the fiiture hiftorian of Wiltshire. 

Ex 
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Ex Cartulario de WUton, penes Comitem Pembrocienjl anno l65». 
{Vtd. Monq/i. Angl. III. 857. ctf^qq-) 



Dis is Nor]> Niwantunes hoc. 

.^EREST on Avcnc * at Stintes forde. |>at and lang weges on Teolton fordc 
and fwa ongean ftream on Wifeles forde. |>onne and lang )>aes frij> herpaj^es on 
Sand beorh. of |>am beorge to Botan wylle. )>onne for]) be ftreame on blacan 
lace. j>aBt and lang lace on Afene \ and fwa and lang ilreame eft on Stintes 
ford:. Dis fynd )>a land gemaere aet |>am Oran ^. iEreft on Heefel wylle 
j>at and lang weges on Beorh die. )>onne and lang j^sere die on Ri^^fel and fwa 
weft on butan on bradan ftane. of ])am ftane on rugan die. ]K)nne on Lnfa 
beorg. J^aet and lang weges on readan floh and fw^ 'to Wodnes die *^. jK)nnc 
forJ> be J^aere die on Crypel geat. |>onne forJ> to Drag ftane and fwa to 
Meofleage. of j^are leage and lang oxna paej^es eft on Heefel wylle:. 

(De VI. manfis apud Brydancumbe.) 

Dis is Brydancumbes land boc j>e AJ^elftan cmg gebocode j>am hiwum 
aet Wiltune for hine and for Eadflede his fwiftor on eche yrfe:. Dis fyndon 
|>a land gemaero aet Brydancumbe. of Noddre ^ fta^ up ofer eaft cumbe fwa 
fe Stan-hrycg* fcyt to jjaem Hee]>anne Byrgelse. jK)nne weft and 
lang hriges fwa fe herepoJ> fceat to j^am bcoige ^ to fcorte HryjjTums. ^onne 
for]> be yfrc oj> Bringwoldes treow. |>onne and lang herpoj^s in on beorge ^ 
for^ ]K>nne and lang ftreames 6jf oxna ford. ]K)nne ys^r ofer on ane lake. 
JK3nne and lang lake in on Noddre ^. 

<^ Afta eft haec praefata donatio anno ab Incamatione Domini noftri Jefu 
<* Chrifti Dccccxxxvii. IndiAione x. 

■ Avon. ^ Oare. ^ Wonsdikb, i. e. WodenVdike. <* Nadder, or Adderbourn. 
« Stone-ridge ; vulg. Sicmidge, Stonage, Stonebenge, &c. ' Westbury. 

g Short River j near Eeoroe^ or Wcftbuiy 5 i. c. the Short Rothcr-^i^ii. 

King 
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King ^lfred*s Defcription of the Hands in the Mediterranean, 

from Orojius. 



JN U nffle nc fecgan ymb |>a ygland )>e on )>a Wendel fe fyndon:. Cipros 
)>aet iglmid. hit li]^ ongean Cilicia and Ifaurio. on ]>am faes earme \t man hast 
liHcos. and hit is an hund mila lang and fifan and lifantig. and an hund 
mila brad and twa and twentig:. Creto )>aet igland. him is be eaftan fe fas 
}ft man Carfatium haet. and weftan be nor)>an Creticum fe fas. and be weftan 
Sicilium. }ft man o)>re naman haet Addriaticum. hit is an hund mila long 
and hund-iifantig. and fiftig mila brad:. Dara iglanda )>e man ha:t Cicla- 
des. )>ara fyndon \xeo and fiftig. and be eaftan him is fe Icarifca fae. and 
be fu]>an fe Cretifca. and be nor]>an fe Egifca. and be weftan Addriaticum:. 
Sicilia J^aet igland is J>ry-fcyte. on aelces fceatan ende fyndon beorgas. j>one 
nox)f fceatan aun haet Pelores. J^aer is feo burh neah Meflana. and fe fu]^ 
fceata hattc Pachinum. J^aer neah is fio burh Siracuflana. and )>one weft 
fceatan man haet Lilibeum. |>aBr is fio burh neah \t man haet Lilibeum. and 
hit is an hund and fyfan and fiftig mila lang fu|> and norj^. and fe j>ridda 
fceata is an hund and fyfan and hund-fyfantig weft lang. and be eaftan j>aem 
lande is fe Wendel fae j>e man haet Adriaticum. and be fuj>an j>am man haet 
AflSricum. and be weftan \t man haet Tirrenum. and be nor]>an is fe fae j>e 
aegjjer is ge nearo ge hreoh:. 

Wi|> Italie \zxi\ lande Sardinia and Corfica j>a igland todaelej^ an lytel faes 
carm. fe is twa and twentig mila brad. Sardinia is J^reo and )>ritig mila lang 
and twa and twentig mila brad, him is be eaftan fe Wendel fae J>e man haet 
Tirrenum. \t Tiber fio ea ut fcyt on. and be fu)>an fe fae )>e li|> ongean Nu- 
media lande. and be weftan j>a twa igland j^ man haet Balearis. and be 

N norj^an 
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nor]>an Corfica ^sdt igland. Corfica. him is Rome burh be eaftan. and Sar- 
dinia be fujian. and be weftan ^ iglan^ jBalcaris. and be notj^an Tufcania 
^ddt land, hit is fyxtene mila lang. and n3rgan mila brad:. Balearis ^a tu 
igland. him is be fu]^an Affiica. and Gades be weftan* and Ifpania benoijian:. 
Scortlice haebbe we nu gefaed be ]>a&m gefeteneflum iglandum ]>e on j^aem 
Wendcl fae findon:. , s • 
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ON THE 

FIRST CHAPTER OF THE FIRST BOCK 

OF 

iELFREP^S ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF OROSIUS, 
Mr. J. R. FORSTER, F. R. S.» 



X HE Geography of King JElfrtd is not to be confidered as a mere tranf- 
tation of Orofiqs^ for he brings in the teflimony of Ohthere and Wulfftan^ 
who came to die Kiag, and gave him a moft minute and accuiiate account of 

* JoBV Rbivhold FoasTBSrI beliere, b the firfi and cfUy peribn, who has hitherto had- 
the fiiga€ity jnftlj and dvlj to appreciate the vaUie of thb geographical fragmeiO. He hat 
therefore Udien great pains to render it more intelligible. The geographical notes of Buf- 
faeus, priotod at Copenhagen in the year 1733 with^ hb edition of the Periplus of Ohthere 
&c« faid by Mr. Barrington to have been publiihed together with Arias Polyhi^lor^ I have not 
yet (een. But I condnde, if they had been of much fervice» they would have been confulted 
to fome advantage by Mr. Forfier and Mr. Barrington, the latter of whom has exprelsly 
mentioned them. With refpedt to the obje6tion of Mr. Barrington* to the word feripltuyzs 
applied by Bu£&eus to the voyage of Ohthere, it appears to roe to be totally gnmndlefs^ par* 
ticnlarly fince the word has been made familiar to every Engliflv reader by the ingenionr 
pablicatioos of Dr. Vincent, the learned Dean of Weflminfter. That the vo3rage was ftrid^ly 
a drcumnavigMtkmt muft be evident to any perfon who examines the courfe of it ; and it ap- 
pears to me to deferve the name as much as any clrcumnamigation hitherto performed, though 
it is certain, that he did- not fail ronnd the globe f Whether my taile will be condemned as 
barharotts, or not, I cannot tell; but I confefs I have felt more intereil and amuiement from 
the perufal of the Pcriflus of Ohthere, and the Paraplus of Wulfftan, as written by King Al- 
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their own navigations ; and therefore it is a most precious p^iao^ 

MENT OP THE REAL SITUATION OP SETERAL NATIONS IN THE NINTH 

CENTURY ! The veil which time has drawn over the hiftory of thofe dark 
middle ages, efpecially in regard to the more remote countries in the north 

fred, than from any Periplus or Paraplus of antiquity. To the exploits of the ancients, in- 
deed^ we may apply the philofophical fentinient of Sallnft ; they have heen magnified by the 
genius of their hUlortans^ poet8> and oratois, *' quantum extollere potuenint praecltni iogc^ 
*' nia 1" Mr. BarringtoOa who certainly h|id to contend with great difficulties in this part of 
his work, fays, '' that the fird chapter of Alfred*8 Orofius, which defcribes the boundaries of 
** Europe, Aiia, and Africa, together with the principal provinces, will undoubtedly appear to 
'^ mod readers very unenterfammg, though it will be found to contain many particulars, wbicb 
" win illuftrate the geography qf the middle ages^ e/f>ecialfy m the more itartbem fJtts of Ettroper 
(Preface to his Tranflation, p. uiiL) This chapter, indeed, is the more difficult to be vn- 
derdood, and therefore lets likely to be eniertaimng, becaufe the*ro}'al jPacaphrail ia ^ far from 
tranflating Orofius literally, that he deferts him almoft in every line, omits what he thought 
uninterefting to his Saxon readers, tranfpofes what is out of order, and fupplies what ap- 
peared to be deficient. And though this was his general practice in his tranflations of au- 
thors, yet it is no where ^o confpicuous as in this firft chapter of his Orofius. The reader 
will form feme idea of the truth of this ftatement when he is told, that the whole dcfcriptlon 
of Europe in Havercamp's Orofius fills but ftx pages 4to. of very lirge type, more than one 
halfdt which confifts, as ufual, of notes about various readings / We are indebted to King 
Alfred, and to King Alfred alone, for the accurate defcription of nearly all thofe numerous 
tribes, with their territories, from which has been confirudled the immenfe fabric of the Ger- 
man empire ; the ruins of which are about to be empIo3red to increafe the aggramii/ement of 
France. The fources of the Rine and the Danube, as wcli as tbr ooqrib of tlnfe rivers, are 
more*accufately marked than in the original ; and let it be remembeted, that there is fcarcely 
any authentic and accurate information to be derived either' finom Orofius or from any otb«r 
writer, previous to the time of Alfred, with teCpeA to any country of Europe fituated be- 
yond the latitwle of 55 degrees north. This (eems to have been ibtjieplus ukra of the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the ancients towards the north, as the Pillars of Hercules were to 
ihc weft. For, though Ptolemy, Pliny, and many others have mentioned an ifland called 
Thilc, Thylc, or ITiule, as the extreme i>oint to the north, yet it is evident, from the diicord<^ 
ant opinions rcfpc^ling the fituatlon of it, which have agitated the learned for 1 he lad two 
tboufand rears that nothing certain was known concerning it. But, whatever might have 
been confidcrcd by other geographers as the Thile, or extreme point towards the north, the 
Thile of Orofius and of his royal Tranilator was undoubtedly Island . How far the land of 
Norway and Sweden (the ancient Scandinaviay and the Thule of Pliny, Procopius, and others) 
extended towards th6 Ndrth Pole, was totally unknown, till an obfcu re navigator of Helgo- 
land 
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an4.,^eaft of Europe, makes it certamly very difficult to find out the real 
xumm^of >%^al nations aad places mentioned by King iElfred : but the 
compargiOMro view of the fituation of fuch nations as are known to us will 
contribute to ideotify thofc that are either unknown, or at leaft fo difguifed 
as to make it no eafy matter to fix their feats with any d^ee of certainty. 

The firfl: country in Europe, that ^Elfred defcribes, is Germany : but 
he glvea it fuch an extent, as few other writers have done. Among thofe 
fewis Padiis Wamefried, (Hift. Longob. 1. i. c. i. fub initium.) It mufi: 
therefore be uhderfirood, that he takes in all the Teutonic tribes/ when he 
fpeaks of Germany; and even then the geography is not eafily compre- 
hended ; though upon ^camination we find the royal Geographer well hi- 
fiirmed^and pierfeAly accurate ^. The limits of Germany are, to the eaft- 
ward the: riven Tanais, to the wefi: the river Rine, to the fouth-the Danube, 
and to the north the oc^n called the Cwen-fea* The rivers ^i^Caoais, Da- 
nais, or Don, the Rine, and Danube, are well known ; the fea,' however, 
called the Cwen-fea, is very litde if at all fo. 

To ihew its true fituation, we muft trace Ohthere in his navigation. He 
firfl: fays, that he Jived to the north of all the Northmen ; and calls the Ihire 
he inhabited Halgoland. This Halgoland cannot be the ifle of Helgheland/ 
at the mouth of the Elb, becaufe it lies not north of all the Norrtimen ^ ; 



hnd came to Hie court of King Alfred in the ninth cbnturt, and delivered to that Mon- 
arch a faithful report of a Tojrage of DitcovBRY, which he had made ifound ihe North 
Caps, and to the banks of the Dwina I In the reign of Queen ElizabeU:^, nearly 700 jreara 
afterwards, a new difcovery of this north-eall palTage to Ruflia was fuppoied to have been 
made by the fhi|)s of the Enqlish Company. Yet, though Sir Hugh Willoughby and his 
whole crew were frozen to death in the attempt, this hardy fon of the North has not 
complained of the (lighted inconTenience during his whole voyage. Ihe two other voyages 
along the ihores and iilands of the Baltic, or Eaft fea, cannot but be intereAing to every inha- 
bitant of the North of Europe, particularly amidfl the prelent operations of the belligerent 
powers, and the novel complexion of political afllairs. 

*> Yet Mr. Barrington thinks it nccelTary to veil his own midakes under^the following cau- 
tion : " rdo not profefs to maintain the accuracy of cither the geography or the exprdlions 
** of the royal Tranilator." p. 23. 

< Much lels can it be the province called Halland, which then belonged to the Danes, 
but is now part of Sweden. Yet Somiier in bis Didllonary fays, " Per Halgoland intelligen- 

** dum 
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bcfides^ this ifle had in andeot times aix»ther name^ liz. Fwnsse, Fama, or 
Hardna^ for it was ccxifibcrated to the Earth, the gieat divimty of feineml 
German natioiUy (Tacit, de mar«. Grerm. c. 40.) nd thcnoe it hadli|ena»g 
of Harthiay from Herthum the divinity. Tadtui obfennes^ *^ Eftiivinfiila 
^^ oceani C4ijhm nemus,** a holt foreft ; this can&d the. whole ifle to be 
called Hdghdandy i. e. Holy^land^. 

Ohdiere^s HalgoUtfid, however, was in Norway, a diftriA belonging Da 
the province of Nordland, (i. c. NortUaod,) about 65^ north, lait*; it is^ 
ftill called Helghdand, and is really one of dK nordbemmofk piaces in our 
time, that are inhabited. From this place Ohtbeie failed doe north, with 

AN IKTBNT TO DISCOVEJL HOW FAR THIS COUmtT BXTEKDEO IK 

THAT DIX.ECTION ^ ; and he being the northenu&oil inhabitant, beyond 
him the country was deiert. This waAe land he had on his ftarisoaid, and 
the wide fea on his laiboard fide : theie drcmnftancea fliew eTvieftdfy that 
he had the Weftem Ocean on his left, and the ihocet of Lapland on h»s 
right ; for he failed north by the land (be ]>aem lande,) i. e. ak^g the i^ore f 
the partide be having this fignificadon ftill in the Grerman* Thcee days 

*^ dum puto regionem illam Danorum regi rubjc^lani, hodieque Hallahd appellataip 1** Mr« 
Lye, hallily adopting this opinion without examination^ goes dill farther, and conliders this 
fmall prorince, " regionem Danomm regi fubje6lam/ as the whole of Denmark, Dama / 

^ Rather, perhaps, about 66^. 40'. for fo I find it in ma^ of g«od authohritj, and generally 
written Heligeknd» or Helgeland. Theie is fttU a wbele diftri£t of this naoie bctweeir 
Troodheim and the Norlands, or betweea what is properly called Norway and Fiomark, ex« 
tending from lat. 65°. ^d. to a little diftance beyond the Ar£Uc circle; this is probably the 
Jhire or divifion of Nocthjnannaland^ the mod northern part of which Ohthere inhabited. 
Ifland was the firft land to his right, as he fet fail from Helgoland to the Baltic. 

^ And to difcoirer alfo» ^* whether there were any human beings to the north of the wade, 
" or defert T' A noble and perilous euterprise for a northern navi^^ktor in the imntb c&n* 
TURY ! The following paflage in the original Sa»m, which, has been either oyerlooked or to* 
tally mifunderfiood by the editors, exprelsly mentions the grand obje6l of this voj^age* and 
proves it to have been a voi^a^b of piscovEaT $ " Swi)^ he for Jiyder to bacah ^m% 
" LANOEs SCEAWUNOB,** &c. (See the £ngli(h tranilation, & not. in locum.) Ou^t we not 
then to place the name of OuTUEaB^ as M. de Bougainville fap of Pytheas of Marfeilles^ 
" dans la lide des Gamas, des Colombs, des Magellans ; efpece de conqu^rans plus digiie do 
*^ vivre dans la m^oire des hommes, que les S^foiiris ct les Alexandres ?*' M6m. de Littetat. 
torn. xix. p. 147. 

fail 
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ikil brought him to the place^ ^idiich was the ne j>lus ultra of die whale- 
Itunters in that age; and he then continiied his cotirfe due north three other 
days. * A day's fail was, with the ancient Greeks, looo ftadia, which is 
aboTB a flegrte, or about xoo fea-miles ; fo that it is no wonder, that Oht- 
hert found liimfeif at' laft near the North-Cape, widiin fix days eafy fail, 
whidi is? not quite fix degrees north of Hdgheland. He could not double 
the Cape unlefs with a wefi: wind ; and after a ihort fi:ay he fhaped his 
coutfe eaftward during four days ; but then the coaft began to run due 
ibilth, and* he therefore waited till he could proceed with a north wind. 
Having obtained this wind, he went on for five days in a fouthem direAion, 
^nd came in that time to the mouth of a great river^, on the banks of which 
dwdt the Beormas, (or Biarmians,) who hindered him from going higher 
\fp rh^ihit liver : this was the firfl: inhabited country he met with ; having 
-had all the time of his cburfe a defert on his right, frequented only occa- 
fionally by the fowlers, 'fishermen, and hunters of the Finnas, or Terfennas. 
Xaplatnd is called Fiftmark by the Danes to this very day; which proves 
the Rnnas to be the Lapponians. In the country of the Beormas he found 
the hor/i'Wbaks s, or the fValriifSy animals which he diftinguiflies carefully 
from the whales and the feals, of whofe teeth he brought a prefent to King 
Alfred, and which are found no where but in the White fea near Archan- 
gel, and the other &as to the north of Siberia. In all the ocean near Nor- 
way and Lapland no widrufies are ever feen, but ftill lefs in the Baltic; and 
4his ftrongly proves Ohthere to have been in the White Sea. - . 

OhthCTe afterwards defcribes Northmannaland, which is a long narrow 
country, extending all along the fhores of the Weftern Ocean, having to 
the eaft great moors, inhabited by the Finnas. To the fouth of this coun- 

f Now ealM the Dwina, which ^xnn iBto the White Sea near' Arcbangel, about ]at« 64^. 
66. fo that OhthercV voyage round the North Gape imift have de(cribed at Icaft a iemioirdei , 
or aboHt 1500 iea^miles, and therefore is welt worthy of the title of a Pbriplus. 

s Thefe are explained to be the fame with the nwrfes in a marginal note to the tranflatlon ' 
in Hakluyt, already quoted by Mr. Danrington. Hakluyt's Voyages, Vol. I. p. 5. They, 
are the fame with the pboca^ or vUnVf marini of Pliny* *' Mobss, f. fie-hed, eller oxe, hot • 
-" marmus.*' Sercnins, Swediih Di€^ionaTy% In fa6t, the word morfe appears to be a contrac- 
tion of mor-arfc, z/eahor/e. Hwahrufs is a Ruffian whale, 

tiy 
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try was Swcoland, now Sweden : quite beyond the moors (on the defert, 
which lies north from hb habitation,) is Cwenland, whofe inhabitants made 
inroads into Northmannaland, going over the moors. Confequently it is 
evident, that Cwenland can be no where elfe, but in the modern Finland, 
which lies beyond the moors of the defert, (which laft are now Lapland.) 
King iElfred faid the fame before, mentioning the Sweons, " to the eaft of 
*^ which are the Sermendd (in Livonia) ; and to the north of the Sweons, 
" over the waftes, (i. e. having paiTed the waftes or deferts,) are the Cwe- 
•^ nas **.'* From hence it is inconteftible, that Cwenland is the fame with 
Finland, and the Cwen-fea mufk be one of the feas including Finland 
The Baltic is on one of its fides, but this is called by King -^fred the Oft- 
fea, which is its ufual name in the German language to this day. On the 
other fide, is the gulf called the White Sea ; this therefore muft be Cwen- 
fea. Nay, 'Snorro Sturlefon mentions, ^' that Carelia extends qvute to 
*^ Gandwicb, (i. e. the White Sea,) where Quenland lyes along its ihores, 
*^ near Biarmia:" fo that there is no doubt, but that C<veft.fea is the White 
Sea '• Therefore Germany, in the time of King -flElfred, extended quite to 
the Cwen-fea. 

The Danes, the Swedes, and the Normans 'f fpoke certainly* a dialed of 
German, underftood then by the Germans, which is pl^in from a compari- 
fon of both languages in the moft ancient records ; and a dialed^ of the 
German was fpoken from the Whire Sea to the Baltic^ along the Dnepr, 
and probably farther eaft to the very Tanais. This^ I believe, induced 

^ Adamus BremenfiB deicribes Sweden as extending northward ** nfque ad t^rram fosmno' 
" rum\^ (i. e. Cwcna-land.) The hiftoiy of the Ania^ns, which has been coniidered as en- 
tirely fabulous, is partly explained by the meaning of the word Cwenas, which k here tranf* 
IsLttd/omhue t Vid. ^Ifr. Orof. p. 48. et feqq. ed. Barrington, 

' This ingenioofi conjedure is coofirroed by the very tignification of the word cwen, whiu, 
fairt or hauti/ul, prelerved in the Welfli language to tbb day in gwyn, gwen, guen, or gwent; 
qwin^ Swed. queen, Engl. See Lbuyds Archaiolog. Brit, and Baxters Gloflary. llie Cwen* 
fea alfo is called BiUa More by the Ruflians, which conveys prvcifely the fame idea. 

^ Or Norwegians 3 which three'nations arc oAen defcribed under the general appellation 
of Northmen, or Normans 5 and their language has been called, in a vague manner, the 
Norfe, or Nourfe; a term corrupted from Nmike, Norrifli, Nor'ih, NorYe, &c. So Er*fc 
from Erike, Eriih, Iriih, &c. The Norfe, Norwegian, and Iflandic are the fame. 

King 
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King iElfred to look upon all that vaft tnuft,^ from the Don to the Rine, 
and froni the Danube to th^ White Sea, as belonging to Germany. Hay- 
ing thps ftated the liipits pf Germany in "general, we muft follow the royal 
Geogrf^her in the particulars. 

^ ^ ' The Eaft-Francan ™ ^yere confined between the Rinc to the weft and 
the Sda. to the ^aft, the Danube to tljie fouth,,aad the Saxons to the north, 
accordingtD Eginhard,.Clwkmagn^'s Secrcta^ : and this fituatipn is like- 
wife given to them by our royal Geographer* 

* The Suev«, £Sy£Ti,] or Swapfe, are the Suabians; and inhabiled that 
part of Germany called fince the time of Car^calla, AUemanniji ". - 

. ' The Beathware are undoubtedly the Bavarians, or the Boiari^ whofe 
country was called Boiaria ; its prefent German napie is Bayern % and it is 
really to the Ibuth-eaftof Fr^cia Orientalis. Its limits formerly extended 
beyond the Danube, between the rivers Leek to the weft, and the Ens or 
Anifus to the eaft. The ^wtvpf. Ratiibon is called in the German Regenf- 
burgh« aiifi bek)Qgedtp, Bavaria. , 

^ * *rhe;Bem$, orB€^miap,,are the Bohemians?. Their country was, in 

* Th«fe xmqobtrt refer to l^eEn^Vidi tranflatioii, which begins p. ^i- i 

* The inhabitants of Francia Oricntalis, or Eaft-Frankland ; the old name is now perhaps 
preferved in Ihe Circle of Franconia, In the Roman furvey of the globe, and in the Cofmo- 
^phy of ^thicus^ the French arc called Francifcani, i. e. Frankifli men ; firll written by 
ns, Frantifc-tnet), Witvk Frerieb % Francas by themfelves, then Fronfms. ' 

" The Crrdg of Suahla in (bme old maps of Germany u called Graiha Suswus, Thefe 
SnabianSy or Suevi, like the Vandals and other wamimng tribes, had their name from their 
roving and unfeUled habits $ the word fcJkveiffhi in German Hill iignifies to wamUr, Tacitus 
and other writen call the whole iea th^t lies to the north of Germany Marg Suevkum ; and 
the whole of Germany as far as the Viilula is ibmetimes called Suevla. Orofius lays ex- 
prelsly, that the Suevi occupied the greateil part of Germany in his time, and that they con* 
£fled oi fifty-four diflferent tribes, or nations, g$tUes. He has, neverthelefs, mentioned but very 
few of thofe fifty-four tribes, and King Alfred with great judgment endeavours to fupply the 
deficiency. 

^ Now generally called the Circk of Bavaria, lying next to the Circle of Franconia to the 
fouth-eaft. 

P Though the word Bm^ may appear a harharous contra^ion for Bohemae, or Boihemi^^it 
is neverthelels derived from the Greek and Roman geographers, who have invariably written 
Boijxoi, B«mi> &c. by cormption, from the days of Ptolemy to thofe of Alfred^ who has alfo 
* o written 
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ftnclcnt times, inhabited by a tribe of Celti, or Gauls ; who conquered and 
fetded in it, and called it Boiohemtmiy the home of the Boii. Bohemia had 
its Sclavonic dukes in the time of* Charlemagne, in whofe annals we find, in 
the year 805, the following account : " Eodem anno mifit imperator exer- 
*^ citum fuum cum filio fuo Carolo in terram Sclavorum, quae Beheim 
" vocatur, qui, omnem eorum terram depopulatus, ducem eorum, nomine 
*' Lechonem, occidit." The royal Geographer's centre is ftill Prancia Ori- 
entalis, and to the eaft of that is Bohemia. 

* The Thyringae are a nation to the north-eaft of Francia Orientalis. 
They were formerly called Therringi, mentioned by Anmi. Marcdlinus, 
1. xxxi. c. 3. Eutrop. 1. viii. They were a branch of the Goths in ancient 
Dacia ; and afterwards in one of the great migrations they fettled fomo- 
where north-eaft of Francia Orientalis, near the river Sala, where at prefent 
Thyringen is fituated. 

* The Saxons, or Seaxan, were to the north of Thyringen and the £aft- 
Francan. This nation has been very famous ; it was thus called, to diftin- 
gui(h it from thofe nations, which had no certain or Settled habitations, as 
the Suevi and Vandali ; and their name implies a fettled people (Sajfen) % 
They formerly lived on the eaftem fliore of the Elb, which our royal Geo- 
grapher calls Old Saxony ; for, according to Stephanus Ethnicographus, 
they lived formerly in the Cherfonefus Cimbrica, When the Franks had 
conquered France, the Saxons took pofieifion of their feats, even to the 
Rine ; and thofe of them that lived on the weft Ihores of the Wefer were 
called fVeJl'fhali^ from the old word fakktty wahlen^ or d^walUn^ to difoeU^ 

written Behenue; and even ib lately as tbe reign of Henry the Sixth we £nd nearly the fkmt 
orthography : 

" Al(b Prufe men maken her adventt&re 

Of plate of filver^ of wedges good and fure> 

In great plenti^, which they bring and bye 

Out of the lands of Beame and Hungarie." 
Vid. " The Micic of keeping the Sea 5 the fifth chapitle C printed in Hakloyt, from a MS. 
" in the Trinitie church of Winchefter/* Vol. I. p. 192. fol. Lond. 1598. See al/b the No- 
menclator Ptolemaicus of Ortelius, p. 14. fol. Antwerp. 1564. 

4 A different interpfetsttion is givoi by Verftegan, and other antiquaries. See ** Reftitn- 
** tion of decayed Intelligence in Antiquities/ Spelman's Life of Alfred^ '&c. 
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bccaufc they really waxe to th^ wiefl: ; tMc that were cafl: of the Wcfer 
bore the name of Qft-phati^ i. p. Eqft'4'^eHerSy and part of them extending 
to the north along the Wefer were the Angrivariiy or jingrii. 

^ The Fryfo are placed to the north-weft of Francia Orientalis, which is 
true ; for Ourieoaagne confioje^ them within the Wefer, the Scheld, and 
Fryfland, and they were therefore weftward of Old Saxony. 

* Angle, or Angl^-l«n4, ^ jCQ the pQrth^aft of Old S^xoijy, together with 
Sillende, or Scalwd, .^d part of Dene^ or Penmark ; and therefore it is 
very prohabk, that the point of the compass nauft be wrong in the original, 
or that the good king h^ been oiiftoki^i^ \ 

' I b^tieve it wiU be founds on .examlnaticmj th^t tHe gppd king Is right^ and that tfae i)oint 
• c£ the cotnpaii 19 tiot ynopg in the priginal -, though Mr. Forfter and Mr. Barrington are 
both pofitive^ that the An^es lived to the north-^ of the Saxons. Now, in the firil place, 
the land which they inhabited was called the jfffgl^, or AngleAand, whence it is evident, that 
they lived at the wefiem extremity of what is now called Holfatia, or Old Saxony, beyond 
Kiel and Lubek ; and in the next place we muft confider, that it is in the Circle of Franco- 
nia, not in Old Saxony, where we are to feek the geographical cmir$ of King Alfred. It 
may be here obferved, oaceiiar all, that King Alfred ufes tv^elve points tf the compafsi a cir« 
cumftance hitherto overlooked* Thefe are the four cardinal points. Ball, Weil, North, and 
South 5 and two intermediate points between each of thisfe cardinal points, which are eqi- 
phatically called, Norlh-eaft, and Eaftioorth ; South- weft, and Wcft-fouth ; Weft- north, and 
'North*wcft ; Eaft-ibuth, and Sa^th*ei^. Jf therefore, for inft^nce, the point intended to be 
defcribed between Eaft and North happened to be more to the £a(l than to the North, the 
expreffion ufed is Nocth-eaftj and on .the contrary, if it lay more to the {^orth than to the 
Eaft, it was conveniently defcribed in Saxon by the obfolete compound £aft-north, the moft 
emphatic word being placed laft. The Greeks appear to have had names for eight winds 
only ; fome allowed but four, Andronicus Cyrrheliee is celebrated by Vitruvius, for main- 
taining the o&onary nuipber, and for.eie6iing (Hi that iyftem the famous odagon tower of 
niarble at Athens, called the Tower of the Winds ; on the model of which the Obfervatory 
at Oxford is built ; having on each iide of the o6bgon a winged figpiie in relievo, reprelent- 
ing one of the eight winds. (Vid, Vitruv. lib. i. c. 6. & Stuart*s Athens, vol. 1. c. iii. p. ij.) 
The erroneous eoiye^re of I^e Roy, refpet^ing the four and twenty winds fuppofed to be re* 
prefented on this tower at Athens, arofe merely from the appearance of the pyramidal roof, 
the bafe of which is a polygon of four and twenty fides ; but the four and twenty ^ciis^ are 
to be found only in the imaginaiy compafs of the French traveller. To the eight winds of the 
Creeks the Romans added four more, making the twelve. pf King Alfred. In an excel- 
lent map of the Empire of.. Charlemagne, by J. Janflbn, the fame points of the compafs are 

o 2 given. 
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' The Apdnedae •, or, as they are afterwards called, the Afdredss, are no 
doubt, both by their name and pdition, the Obotritae, a Vencdic nation, 
fettled in Meklenburgh. 

^° ^feldan are, as King iElfred calls thtm^ wolds ^ : tfiere are at prefent 
in the middle part of Jutland large tra£b of high mo<M^, covered with 
heath only". 

" Weonodland, or Winedaland, is the country of the Vencdi, a nation 
originally of the fame origin with the Pruflians and Lithuanians. 

" The Maroare are the Sdavi Maharenfes, or the Moravians, from the 
river Mams, or Maharus, running through their country, and which emp- 
ties itfelf into the Danube not fer below Vienna. 

'' Carendre is the name by which King JEi&ed probably calls the Sclavi 
Carenthani, or Carentani : at prefent their country is the Duchy of Carin- 
thia, or Csernthen. Formerly, in Strabo*s time, the Carni lived there; 
(lib. vii.) whether they were of Teutonic offspring, or one of thofe Gaulic 
tribes who fettled here with the Scordifci and Boii, cannot be eoiily afcer- 
tained. From the neighbourhood of the Sarmatae in Pannonia, and from 
the affinity of the name of Carni with Grain, which in the Sclavcmic Ian- 

given, and the names of the winds differ but little from the nomendature of King Alfred. 
I^iny and Vitnivius hare given us the befl acoount of the winds of the ancients. 

* The name appears to be preferved in the word Jb^ndr^df, or Afcmade^ a town and dif- 
triA in the duchy of Schlefwig ; lat. 54^. 52'. N. but at (bme diflance from Meklenburgh. 

* This word has never been fufiicientlj explained 5 its original fignification is the fame, 
whether written felds, fields, velts, welds, wilds, wjltcs, wealds, walds, waltz, wolds, &c. &c ; 
/ being the radical and unchangeable letter, which implies Zm^3, or extent, whether of 
power, as in the Hebrew name of the Deitj, or of fpace, as in his wonderful works ^ lakes, 
(lochs,) wealds, wolds, wildemefles, &c. So old age was properly called eld by our ddcr 
poets. It is therefore by fubaudltion that nueaJd fignifies a place abounding m woods, whilil 
wold, as explained by Bifhop Gibfon, is an extent of flam, without any wood. Thus the 
^vealds of Kent are very difierent from the wolds of Yorkihire. Mr. Foriler has therefore 
not without reafon explained the beatb-filds mentioned by King Alfred by wolds^ wylte. Sax. 

" Mr. Forder feenis to have read haefeldan, (or hse^feldan,) which indeed I find in the 
Junian MS. inferted as a various reading by Dr. Marfball. (MSS. IVN. 15.) It alfo oc- 
curs farther on in the MS. without any various reading ; I have therefore inferted it in the 
text. Hercyma J^hva feems to be derived fixmi erica, heath ; Erkcnwald, or £rkenfekl, in 
the old German. Heidi is now ufed in German to figniiy heath. 
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guage fignifies a limit, I fufpcA the Carai were Sarmarians, and conrinued 
to live in thefe pa;rts^ till by length of time they were called Carni and Ca- 
rinthi, and at laft their name Mras changed into Carentani. This opinion 
may be further proved from the name of the Duchy of Grain, which lies 
next to Carinthia, and which preferves the Sclavonic name of Grain, though 
it is called by the Latin writers Garniola. (Paul Wamefiied, Hill. Longo-. 
bard. 1. vi. c, la.) Thb country was always conlidered as the boundary of 
Pannofiia, Germany, and Italy. Even in the latter ages there was here 
eftaUiihed a M^uifate of the Winedi, or, as it is commonly called, the 
IVindiflke Mfltck^ i. e. Limes Venedicus, or Marchia Sdavonica. The Scla- 
vonic nations frequently employed the word Crain for a limit ; thus the 
U'kraine in Ruilia ferved as a banier againft the Tartars. In great Poland 
is a tradt fitu^ted along the New-Maric of Brandenburg and Sileiia, called 
Kraina, becaufe it makes the limits towards the above countries : it is there- 
fore highly probable, that the Garendrt, or Sclavi Carentani, are derived 
from the ancient Garni, and bad formerly the name of Grain, on account of 
their Umitary fituation. The Alps were no doubt the ftrongeft barriers for 
all nations ; thefe begin in this part called Grain^ and were. called by Strabo 
and other writers Alpes Gamicse. 

'* Bulgaria is well known in hiftory and geography ; it was fituated upon 
the Danube, next to Dacia : this is the opinion of Eginhard, who relates, 
that in the year 824 an embafly came to Gharkmagne from the Abotritae, 
'^ qui vulgo Prffidenecenti vocantur, et cpntermini Bulgaris Daciam Danu- 
<< bio adjacentem incolunt.** The Bulgari had this name, becaufe they 
came originally from the river Volga : and it is well known, that about 
lixty miles to the fouth-weft of the city of Kazan in Ruffia, between the 
; rivers Wolga, Kama, and Samara, is a place called Bulgarlk. The name 
of this nation is certainly derived from the river Wolga, beyond which the 
Bulgari or Wol^ui lived ; for fo it ought to be fpelled, becaufe the latter 
Greek writers pronounced the B like a W *. 

' In another part of the Saxon rerfion King Alfred fays, *' Iliricos. \t we Pulgare hate{> ', 
*' the Illyriang^ whom wt call Bulgarians.*' Vid. Orof. lib. iii. c. 7. yerf. Alfred. 
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Bulgaria mentioned by our royal Geographer comprehends, no <loubt, 
the country where now Moldaria and Bulgaria are, on both fides of the 
Danube. I fufpeft however that they had, about the time wherein King 
-Alfred wrote, occupied many parts of the country which the Avapes for- 
merly had in their pofleffion : for Charlemagne had fo much weakened 
them, that their country was then reckoned a waefte, till in the year 893 
the Madgiari, or the prefent Hungarians, united with the pitifill remains of 
the Avari, and ereded a new kingdom. This at the fame time is a proof 
of the time wherein King .^fired drew up his geographical account : for as 
he frill mentions a defert or wafte between the Carendre and the fiulgari, 
it muft of courfe have been before 893, when the Hungarians made liic 
firft invafion into Bulgaria and Pannonia : about fifty years befiwc this, the 
£mperor Conftantinus Forphyrogenita wrote his book De ^tSminiftratiom 
imperii, which was in 843. 

'* Greece, which is mentioned here, fignifies the Byzantine empire, anfl 
not ancient Greece : for of that our royal Author fpeaks afWwards. 

'• Wifleland is that part of Poland, which commonly goes by the name 
of Little Poland ; for in this part of the country the river Viftuk takes its 
origin ; which is called in German Weiflel, Weichfd, or Weixel, and in 
Poliih Wifla : and the pofition of it to the eaft of Moravia cannot be ealily 
miftaken. 

'' Datia comprehends the country which is now called Red Ruflia, Tran- 
fylvania, with the upper parts of Moldavia, and all Wallachia ; and our 
Author takes notice, that all this formerly belonged to the Goths. 

" Dalamenfae are thofe Sdavonians who formeriy inlmbited Silefia, 
from Moravia as far as Glogau, along the river Oder, or Viadrus. Wite- 
kind of Corbey calls them Sclavi Dalamanti, and their country Dalamantia: 
fome other writers call them Daleminci. 

'* The Surpft are thofc Sclavonic tribes which were known by the name 
of Sclavi Sorabi or Soravi, Sorbi or Sorvi, who lived in Lufatia and Mifnia, 
and part of Brandenburg and Silefia below Glogau ; their capital was So- 
raw, a town which {till exifts. Charlemagne conquered thcfe Sorabi about 
806, and they were afterwards under the controul of the Dux Sorabici limi- 
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tisi The Wendic language (a Sclavonian dialed) i$ ftill fpokcn by the 
country people ; the Bible is printed in this language, and divine fen'ice 
perfoimed in the fame. 

^ The Syfel6 are placed to the weft of the Surp^. When King iElfred 
mentions Wineda-land, he adds thefe words, ** which men call Syfyl^/' 
There is no doubt that he means here the lame country : but Wineda-land 
cannot be faid to be to the weft of the Surpd, as it rather is to the north of 
it. The name 8)rfel^, or Syfyl^, is very little known in hiftory, unlefs this 
Mme be prderved in di^ lately*publiihed Obotritic monuments, where, on 
the facted Caduceus, fig. 23. a. the following Runic characters are en- 
graved, viz. ShefiL The Annales Fxildenfes mention, in the year 874, the 
revolt of the Soriin and Siufle ; jperhaps thefe latter may be our Syiel^ y. - 

^' The Hmiithi our royal Author places north of the Dalamenf^. By 
their fituati<m it appears that thefe Honithi (U'e the inhabitant^ of Great 
Poland, who had their own dukn ; but bow Ki^g ^^dfred gpt this name of 
Honitlu is sdtogetfaer unaccountable '• 

^ Maegthalaixl our royal Geographer phtoe^ t0 ^ north of Honidii, or 
Great Poland, where &>fmerly the Duchy of Ma^xma was iitqated. It was 
then fufa^ei^ to fovereign priaces, who took the title of Dukes. This coun^ 



y I fnfped, that the f and 1 in tfaia wond huve changed placM, as th^ have a great refem* 
blanoe to each other in manufcripts ; and that we ought to read Sylyfse^ or Sjltik, the Sile* 
tt AN8 1 Sileiiay it muft be remembered, fonneriy occupied a muph larger ipace 00 the map of 
Europe than it does at preient. A fimilar error appear in tl^ word 9«illk abov«. 

* It is lemsuicabley that the void is mt U 60 fffuni feitfac^ in the MSS. or even in the 
pvinted tettt of Mr. fiacrington s edition, but in the ti^nflatioji only ! The Saxon p (r) being 
wiftaken for n, Horithi, Horiti, Horoti> have been invariably transformed into Hamibi ; lb 
that, inftead of exptefling our furprixe with Mr. Forder, ^' how King j^^ed got this name of 
*< Honithi/' we may rather wonder, how Mr. Barrington or his printer got it ! At fbme fa- 
ture time, perhaps, it may be as eafy to identify the Horithi as the 4aither patipns mentioned 
by King Alfred. At preient, it is with i?tki{):ance I o&r a conjeftune ,by no means iatif- 
ia^ory to myidf $ I fufpeA, however, that Hoijthi is the error of a negligent fcribe in the 
'£rft intooce, which has been faithfully retained by others. For, in two p],aces out of three 
wh^re the fame word occusSy we find it written without the h. Perhaps, therefore, the Ho- 
rili, or Heruli (called alfo Lemovii by Tacitus and others) may be here intended. 
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try is called Magau or Mazawland in the ancient writers^ and feems to be 
our Mseg^aland. 

*' The Sermeiid^ are, according 4o our royal Geogmplnf, to tbe.l)ailli 
of the Mazorians, and to the leaft of Bomholm and Sweden, tfbkh i$ oom^ 
fequently now Livonia, Eftland, and part of Lithoama. In the.bigbiMig' 
of this woiic it is faid, ^< that the Tanais takes its fource from duo norikmn 
^< parts of the Riphaean mountains, wfaicb are near the ocean shBtsotm oiU 
<^ Sarmondtfca^'* It is pretty clear, that the Sarmondi muft he the^uto* 
matae ; for the ancient geographers were of opinion, the Tanais took -ins 
fource near the Riph»an mountaina^ ia the country of the Saoromat9, tit 
Samiatas. 

'^ The North Dend, our Author lays, lived both on the rentiaoar ami 
cm the iflands ; confequently it hence evidently appears, that the Ncnrth 
Deofe not only were fetded in Notth Jutland, but alib in the iQe3X>f .FyhV 
nen^ Sealand, iangkuid, Lseland, and Fsdftor K 

^^ The Oft^Sea is here, according to. our Author, that am. of die fta 
which furrounds Jutland on its north fide, die ifles .above emuaenited^ and 
alfo the iile of Bomholm ; it waihes beiides the ihoies of Pmflia^ If>mera- 
nia, and Mekknburg^ and this veiy arm .£lfiped extends even to tbeaoMb 
of Sweden up in the Bothnic gulf ^ ; confequently it comprehends wfaait we 

* Mr. Foriler Ccems here to have coRfouaded ttie Nortbam with the Southern Daocp^ be- 
tween whom King Alfred makes an evident diAin^on. By the Nortbem Ddius we are to 
tmderfland tfioie' Who were then fettled in the province fiiice called Halland, and Whidh now 
belongs to Swddten, aa well as ihoCt of North Jutland. By the Southern Danes are figntied 
thofe of 9o«ldi.Jiitiand,'witli thde vrba were fettled in Sealand^ Sconey* ME>en, FaMlei; !«• 
•land, Langland, Src. &c In the map of thefe territories by Orteliua we find tbe whole of the 
fouth-weftem coaft of Sweden aicribed to Denmark. Hence the name of SweKlen, the coim- 
try of the Sweo-Den^. This confideration will confirm a conje6hire hereafter refpeding the 
fituations of Sciringes-heal and ^t-Haethum, the mod difficult to be afcertained. 

^ Tacitus cans the whole fea Mare Suewcum, (de Mor. German, c. 45.) the eaflem arm of 
it was anciently caHed Sinus Venedicus, aAerwards Finnicus, and to this day the Gulf of 
Finland. With refpeA to the propriety of the term Eafi Sea, as applied to the Baltic, it was 
perhaps fo called originally by the Northern nations, to dtftinguiih it from the oppofite iea 
which waihes the outer coaft of Norway, and which Ohthere in the b^inning of his Feripliis 
calls the ^ Sea. (See page 60.) 
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ctU at prefent the Shager-rack^ Catte-gat, the two Belts^ the Sound, and 
the fiakic. The Germans haire lor the fiddc no other name than the Oft- 
Soi^ h e. Mi: fesiy which fully prores that no other fea can be imderftood : 
wai ti»ugh it £eems that the name of Oft- Sea hadi fome impropriety, be- 
caiife it is to the north of Germany, it muft be remarked, that the German 
naticm, in the ninth century, was entirdy excluded from this fea by the 
Wenedi and other Sdavomc tribes, and had con&quendy no notion of it : 
what they knew c£ it they learned firom the Danes, who fpoke the lame 
language ; now in regard to the Danes, thb fea certainly lies to the eaft ; it 
is therefore no wooder they adopted from them this name of Oft*Sea. 
However, it b remarkable, tint eif«n the arm which '» between Norway and 
Denmark is called by our Author the Oft-Sea ; which obfervarion will be 
ufeful in clearing up fome other geographical points. As the great ocean 
alfo between Britain and Norway, Denmark and FrieAand, is called the 
North Sea» in refpe<^ to this (ea the arm between Norway and Judand may 
juftiy be failed Oft-fea« 

^ The Ofti are undoubtedly the fame nation that is afterwards calfed by 
Wulfftan the Efti ; they Hved, acoonh^ to the £ttne navigator, eaft of the 
mcKEth of the Weiftel, or Viftula, along the Baltic. Tacitus omitionft the 
JE&ii in the fame place ; and King Theodoric (ap. Cafliodor.) calls them 
by the fiuue name*=. It feems they obtained it from the Danes and other 
Teutonic tribes, becaufe they lived eaft of the Viftula, the boundary of 
Germany in the time of Tacitus. When the Hanfeatic kagpe exifted, 
thofe wealthy merchants eftablifhed their fad^ories in Livonia, and even ia 
great Novogorbd in Ruffia ; they called alfo the nations living in thefe 
countries the Ofterlings, i. e. the Eafterlings, and the country itfelf Eft- 
land, or Eaftland : whence the northernmoft part of Livonia ftill bears the 
name of Eftland ^. 

« They are aHb mentiotKd bj Eginhsrd, (c. 12.) under the appellation of Ai(H : Tacitus 
deicribet them at living on the eaflem ihorc of the ^fore Suevicum, now the Baltic ; what 
be r^aarks g£ Uiehr language, that it reiemUed the Briti/b, then perhaps nearly the fame 
wiUi the CSmbric, a curious : *^ ritus habitufque Suevorum 5 iingua Britanniae prvfior.^ c. 45. 

* That fmall part of this large territory whidi now remains under a fimilar appellation, is 
gpenenlly called Eflonia, latinizod from £flland> as Liffland is converted into Livonia, Inger- 
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^ The BiMTgunda iverf (omffAy x oatidh Bvmg in the txaHi t)f 'Gtr- 
toany^ menttoned by* Plifiy, (K iH* o» i8c^ bctoi^Dg^ to the Wanddij' or 
Vitidaik Thb MidoH vM affttfiMaRto dcrtetiKd bjr the Oothi, ^d pdrhaps 
part of the natkm retire fiot* fsfet^ihti^ the ifle of Bomholm ; another |^sut 
icttled'near'thetiver^afltifi<Sei^nftaay^ imd had with the Alemanm fifeqtient 
feods^ond CGniteRsabom^l^i^^n^elii^ (Amnv. Marcell. i. ^&.) I^bfbin 
.th^^ifle gaveiAicir nam^ tok^ aaid it wu conftontly called fiiirgiiiKkUhdm, 
u e; the iiie of the BufgMdiails ; from whkfa BcMr'nholm is a mc«e con- 
tiBu9&0fi* ' Wulfttlaa in Iris account aAerwards calls it Bingenda-hutd ; aryd 
tnimtionB Jthatitt inhabitants had a king of their own '• 
/. ^^h&^'Swcc^ are the Svbokes or Stiones of Tacitus f, (de morib. 
Gbatncci 41^:}- Vifk^ acoDrding to that writrer, Itvfd in tie ocean, and* had 
(kx^ dlkec }fltod tf which they ufed occafiooally, and^^^fe fefageft to a 
kiig^ :!3)h9y bceitf Uiswiiie ih J^iiibanl' (ob rim Karoli Magni,) and in 
Adanuiaififeomiis^ IcinMtQdes caUs tfafam/ Swc^e^i^ and fays, they-fiMl 
to Rome fafhiUnas pellesy remarkable for their fine bkdiLntft ; he t^dHAyl 
ii4)p0fe, i^lt Qaki^faphiikas feiks being baitlarods LatiiL -^ ^ ^ 

"^ The Seiid&.F2kuu» are the fame ufkh the W'mtm, Ixlufwiie n^ntSb^tf 
hf Obtbmew Jonumdea menttote (de reb. G*t. .p.-€ii.) ^ ^ynms, 
niaqhuo ttoUbl h ii&d inftead of Screddfetinn^ ; atl lis^ t\x>co^t^ flfifK 
Goth^UbJii; pr. 061.) calk them, Scritifinm. ^ail Wamefii^-^|^fll^ 
mentions, thay^wde- thus called, << a fidietido, }us^ lingud^ ^ir^r^; 
^ Saltibus enim utentes^ arte quadam ligno incurvo, ad areas fimilitodinem^ 

land inX0 Ingria, thQ Lettov« of Qh^nptt into Litbusmia^ 3cc,.l9c. ^^ £ftoaU is fitu)^ fka^ 
the eaileni ihore of the Baltic^ having the gulf of Finland io the aortb j and these ia oaljr 
the province of Ingria between this countiy and the city of Peterfburg^ the xnodeni n^etxa» 
polis of Rufiia. 

^ In fa^ in whatever part of Europe they were fixed, they had their aame from living in 
hurgs, boroughs, or towns, in a more fiukd manner than the Soevians, the Vandals, he* 
fiurgp-woners, in Saaon Burg-wuniendas, or Buigendas> were eafil^ converted by. the Romans 
into BurgundJ!$> Burgeudae, and Bu^ndiones^ Hence the modern iMime of Burguwiy in 
Franc^> as well as, that of Burgepda-bolm;,. or Bor'nbolm, in the Baltic. 

^ The; imoel^ra ^ tbf.gwedcs, who call their counUy and their l^uigvu^ to this dtgr Sum^^ 
Jha, i. e. Sweoi^Jb. The name of Svufiden appear to have been gW^ \Q this country fma iU 
beii^ inb^bi^pd b^ A P^^^,f^ of ^iwem au>d Deni. 
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♦^ fcrai.^flSa(|uuntHr :" a«d Adfimm ^reiftm&» iij$, '' betweon Ncvdrtiatinia 
?%af^;^v^efvua th^ W|ijnp[v4|i» ao4 J^imBe^L lire, «s idfo fiKuc. other. i». 
f ^ )tU>n^ , Wpoji tb^ limits bftwi«i nhe Sy^t^w ^ap^ Nordmaiw^ towawfa thi 
'^4fo^J^ 4i¥f tl]^ Scfit«gnm, who ai» f^ ite wett^ wild be^te bjr mm 
■nWg-:^ J^Wf ci^)iul i^ HalftflgfOwd. fo Swcriciu ta the w^, atie liie 
•I Q9lAq, and the city of Scara^ffc ; tP tbc nprtb„ «€ the Womilani, mtft 
'' tjbe. Scntefinoi, whofe capiftl u H^fing^jlaa^. Ta /the ibutk 13 the Bob 
" ti?, j«f}: tfce city ^ Sidkp^** TJw wq kwn, (torn the deicripdon of 
A<^^#. 9nno^Q^» the Wennilam iw^et tb^ AeigMboars o£ the SaMfiifii. 
By calling our eyes on the map of Sweden, we fixid between Norno^raml 
Gothia the province of .W^araielaodi and to :the caft of this is Helfihgldihd, 
or Heliingea : it therefore is eafy to colle<ft from thence, dut the Sctede^ 
fixkOfiEi *Qf Kii^ ^i^fo^d are thit^ Umfi Fionas, whom Ohthere jneiitirfais »^ 
hatntiog the moors to the icaftwakdof NortfanaanMknd^.and ^fi^i^te :|faBi 
land, to the £buth, he^ places Swed4nd ; which perfoftly agmtjidth.th&a^ 
fo^t of Adamus Brj^ef^. - : • 

Ter-fennaland is the de&rt or wafte to the north of Nbrthtnannahnd, 
an^ii^,!}^ <3»tW»(y wfeeie the Finnas wcic fettled, near Haelflnglaiid^. 
-rr^rr 3r^?> Swjrqci^ #re. a ogtioo living eaft of th^ river Dwioa^jMUUr th6 
'Vjlf^JJk% ;j^.4uvthem .writers ftequentlymeibtian thojBjtnBbna, and 
tllft-JjJpnji^'MA3wQns ^ad much intercourfe with thettu which was very 
ejtfy^t>y,|ihe N5JW»> thW' communicates with the Ladoga Lake K ' . 

8 The firft fyllablc of the name of Tiff'-fenna-land ia flill prefcrved, perhaps, in the modem 
apprefUtion trf Tornhj or Tomea, applied to the river, the town, and the diftriA of that name, 
Hi Lapland. Fenlia-land, Fen-fand, or Finland, is now called Finmark; Tcrfinnaland, there- 
fbie, prohiifefy comprehended 1x>th Finmark and Tbmea-Lapmark, together with the whole 
of thaty^wiy di(lri6l, now called Pitea- Lapmark, from which the Finnas, or Fennas, on- 
grnally ttceivcd their name. A fimilar difhi6k on the other fide of the gulf of Bothnia ftlli 
retains the name of Finland for the fame reafon : whence alfo the gulf of Finland, finus Pin- 
ntcufl, vel Venedicus. The ancient Fbvbti, or Heneti, of Livy, the Winedas of King Al- 
fred, &c. as well as the Veneti, whofe defi:endant8 founded the repuhtic a{ Venice, were fo 
called originally, in like manner, from their Situation amidd /ens, takes, marlhes, and mo* 
lafles. From aa inattention to the real meaning of names has arifen a vaft deal of error, 
£tble, «Ad confufion, risTpe^ting the early hiflory of alt nations. 

^ Perhaps they hafe left the remnant of their name in the RtiiliiiH provhtcit»f Permia, pr 
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^' Cwen-land ; as we have ftatcd the iitturtion of this d)uiitty before ', I 
fhall only add, that the name Cwenae, perhaps, is prefervid hi Cayarie- 
burgh, a town in the eaftem parts of Finland, where CWenland was. 

^* Sciringes-heal feems to be the fame place which is mentioned by Piu- 
lus Warnefried (Hift. Longob. 1. i, c. 7.) by the name of Scoringa, whi- 
ther the Winili or Longobardi, when they emigrated from Scandinavia, firft 
went : it was in the neighbourhood of the Wandals. 

Scoringa was near the place where now the province of Upland is ; for it 
was not far from Gotland : and Ohthere fays, Sciringes-heal is due north '^ 



Bermia> in the town of Perm(lii» or Berma-weriki, the capital of that province^ and in the 
diftri^l of Warmia in Poland. Biarmia occun in many old maps on both (ides of the White 
Sea ; and it is not improbable, that the name of Wearme^land in Sweden is derived from a 
branch of thi» people. See the romantic hiiiory of Hialmar, King of Biann-knd and Thule- 
nuwk, pnff(e4 ^. Stockholm fix)m an ancient Ruoic MS» and accompanied with a Latin 
traniUtion^ by J» Perlngikiold ^ republiihed by Dr. Hickes in his Tbe^urus. (DilT. Epift. p. 
xa^.) For the honour of Peringikiold, this pailage in the Periplus of Ohthere contradict 
the. following opinion, expreifed in a note to Shelton*s Tranilation of Wotton's ConffeSus The* 
faun Hickefiani, &c. " As to the names Blarmlandia and Tbuk-markta, fays the writer, ** iincc 
<* the whole hidory lidtM U fdmJous, and valuable* only for prelerving ib much of the IQ^dic 
*" lai)g^agfW b. I ta^^ tbefe names to be tm^ented fy the vnitir of t^ and not to admit of c^- 
-''j:to!^tipry>n(^tffr.i(So?<^ .. .. ,\^ 

, \ Sub ^itiw. Y^pp^93-r-9<5. The whole diilri(5l b fometimcs called Cai^nia. 

^ S«fe ikppwrs tp be a material error, which has produced a vaft deal of confufion and 
Cfo&llfd^oot The word nor}>wajge, or norfwege, occurs in the original j which being found 
; |n fome^MSS. written without any kind of pun6hiation after it, and beginning with 2l fmall 
• Jetter infte^d of a cafital, as ufual in old MSS. the name of Norway, a diflin6t territory of 
IJieribmarmalanJ^ has been entirely overlooked by the tranfcribers and editors ! Now, in the 
firft place, ib far is Ohthere from defcribing Sciringes-heal to be due nertb of Helgoland, as 
Mr. Forfter tells us, that he twice informs King Alfred exprefsly, that there were no inbabu^ 
ants fettled to the nartb of him ; but, he adds, there is a port (which implies inhabitants) to 
the fitttb of the land, that men call Sctrlnges-beal, In the neit place, to read, ** ealne weg 
•* on jwet baecbord norj>wcge hi fiif an Jwne Sciringes-heal," i. e. " all the way on the larboard 
*' northvay by Ibuth/* &c. is to confound nearly all the cardinal points of the compafs ? 
(See the note on At-Haethum.) It is manifeft therefore, that we muft look for Sciringes- 
heal, i. e. the port of Skiring, or Skeren, not to the ncrtb of this land, but in Xhtfoutbcrn part 
of Northmai»nalan4itiJB]f } confequently, if we fix on the port of Srb^ev, oppofite the north- 
ern part of Jutland, in lat. jp**. 15 . we Ihall be able tp follow the track defcribed by Ohthere 
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of Udgplwd; and tothefoutb of this, port is a vaft ^^ which pa one 
can Jfoq acrofs, but that Gotland is oppofite, confequently Sciringes-hcal 
muft be the Scoringai of Paul Warnefried. The only difficulty in adopting 
thiM^fitMaiiQja is the diftance from Helgoland^ which Ohthere fays to he a full 
mmtVs contirfued failing \ but it is eafy to account for that; when Ol^there 
iaikd to. the C\wen-fqa and the Beorma§, he took his courfe in the open fea, 
though in fight of land, but here he. went clofe to the ihore ; and, as the 
Aor^s of Oft Grotbland and Upland are fp full of rocks i, we may eafily 
.thipk> what a dangerous and ther^ore tedious navigation it mt^fi have heen^ 
in this labyrinth of rocks y without charts y without compafs^ without pilots , or 

without the Icaft difficulty. Thofc alfo who recollect the proceis by which JCrrnhg m our lan- 
guage has been contradied into King, &c. will not wonder that Skiring, or Skcrcn, ihould be 
now written Ske*en. 

Witti refpcft to the next port, called At-Haethum, i. e. a port by the heatk, afterwards 
changed into Haithaby, and called td this day Haddehy, it is (ituated 6n the foiith fide of the 
Hver Schh, oppofite to Schkfwtg, which having fince become of greater importMice, has 
eclipfed the fame of its ancient rival. Hence Sir J. Spelmah, SoroncTiLye, andothersty'fbl* 
lowing the authority of Ethelwerd, a Saxon writer, have coniidered At^Htetlniiii, or tiaddeiy, 
'to i)c the fame with -Sr^/^/ii^Tg-. * x 

This port, before the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons came into Britain, was the capital of Old 
England, or Angle-land j but when Ohthere and Wulfiftan performed '\\ktt iK^pAlmi'it 
belonged to the Danes, who appear to have penetrated ferthcr fbtrth after tiiid- great etnlgra* 
tion, and to have occupied the Vacant feats of the ancient iiihdbKt^t^; i%b(^ fsli^'flia't re* 
mained being ealily conquered, and amalgamated with the SoutheHi Dariey, whiWt ibriie of 
the North Den^ or Sweo-Den^ in their turn have been incorporated in^ tb^ iTidcf)end«nt 
kingdom of Sweden. Jutland, properly written Gotland in the'tirrie 'of Kifig AMh»d, ftill 
retains its ancient name, derived unqueftionably from that branch 6fCM>h 'ftttlew Who-'fiiH 
peopled the Cimbric Cherfonefe. Mr. Forfter feems not to haVe difiingu1iii^a»d*nH>lltely be- 
tween the ifle of Gothland, or Gotland, and the peninfula of Jutland. Thial mi(iakei I inia- 
gjnc, together with that of all the editors, of underftanding nor))wege, tlie Saton appellation 
of NoKWAY, to (ignify northward, led him to confider Sciringes-heal to be the modem port 
of Stockholm. As I have had occafion in this inftance to differ (o xfidely from Mr, F6r. 
iler, in illuftrating the navigation of the Baltic in the ninth cfcnturj', if my bbours ihould 
happily be rewarded by public approbation, 1 hope, on fome future o<icafion, to ptibliih the 
whole of Alfred's geography, accompanied with accurate maps. 

* So alfo are thofe of Norway, which may account for the length of ttte voydge from Hal- 
goland to the port of Skem, Sec the different flgnifications of the word wiiode, not. in loci 

\ ' -'. -'■-■ ..:>'.: .any 
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any of th^e helps^ which make €ur voja^^s more expeJUiaus. and l^ dan^ 
gerotis ! ... 

" Iral^nd is no doubt 4ie!ic Scotland^ which fliews, how unfettled thefe 
countries muft have been ; »nd that they were mutuaUy peo^ed frcmi jcftch 
other '^. 

•* At-Heetbfim has commonly been thought to be the port of Sleftvtck, 
for thus Sir John Spelman tranilates it ; but if we examine the coujcCb of 
Wulfiftan from At-Heathum. to Ilfingy we may be foon conviciced how im- 
poilible it is to be Slefwick ; for when he failed from Heathum he had 
Weonodland to his right hand, and Langland» Laeland, Falfter^ and Sco- 
ney, or Scania, to his left, which cannot happen in (ailing from Slefwick to 
Elbingi and the mouth of the Viftula. It muft therefore be fome port be- 
yond the Belt in Jutlaad ; where it will make part of the Denfe, and be li- 
tuated between Winedum, or the Venedi, the Saxons, and the Angles* 

*f Trafo feetps to have been a town on the banks of the river Ufing. 
There is a lake, from which the river Elbing in Pruffia takesi its Iburcc^ 
that is called Draufen or Drufen by the common people. Upon the banks 
of this lake, I fufpeA, the town of Trufo or Drufo formerly ftood **. 

^^ Dencmarca AT irk fignifies country^ in the qld Northern langu^iges : 
Denemark is therefore the country of the Danes ; Finmark, the country of 
thq F^nni. ALFRED is thb most early wrxxb?. hithbiltp 

K^0,Wj|^, M(:pp;MJE^TIQNS THIS NAME, 

^^ Blecinga is^ oiUod an ifleP ; but as there are aoM betweea Borftholm 
and Odand> it tsonA be rather Bleckingen. 

^ Ittlmi k gaMndly called Smland by the writers of the middle Ages i but I do not recol- 
lect an iH^itDce in which our modern Scotland is called Ireland. I have theref<)re hmnbly 
propoftd the reading of Ifidand for Iraland. Vid. not. in loc. 

■ Wotfftan iays exprefslj, that Trufo ftood on the banks^ of that mere, or fake, from whidi 
the IHudg ftbwed $ bat the paiTage is omitted hj Mr. Barrington in his translation. 

o In its firft fenie, a boundary, land-m^ril, or divilion, between the poileffiom of diffinvnt 
perfons or nations. Hence the German titles of Margrave and Margi^vine, as well as the 
Englifh Marqui(s and Marchionefs, originally fignifjing the guardians of boundaries, or 
marches. The word mtar^ from mearc^ or mserc, Sax. is ftill ufed in many parts of England 
for a bomidary or divifion between the lands of different perfons. 

P It is merely called Blecinga-eg, as Scania b called Sconeg 5 the word eg, ega, aqua, c'a, 
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** Mcfore^i feems to be comprehended in the diftriits, which now are 
called Suder and Norder Moehrc, in die province of SmaHand: Mau* 
ringa '/menticiicd bjr Paul Wamefried (de geft. Langob, 1. i. c. 1 1.) ^ one 
of th^ ftations of the Langobardi on their march fouthwards, is very proba- 
bly this Meare» 

^ Eowland is deariy the lame with Oeland ; and is one of the moft fer* 
tile and agreeable iilands of the Baldc *. 

^ Gotland has unalter^ly kept its name to the pre&nt time ; and is 
famous for having been the conftant rendezrous of the northfcm herdes, be- 
fore they went on tbeir niarinc excurfions* - 

^ Wifle is the Weixel, Weichfel, or Weiflel, called by the Poles Wifla, 
and by the Latin writers, Viftula. Jomandes (de reb. Get. C. 3..)'dc&:ribes 
this river extremely well; faying of Scancia: '* Haec a ftohtk tdtiti eft 
** Viftulae fluvii : qui Sarmaticis montibus ortus, in Confped:u Scanziae 
*^ feptentrionali oceano trifulcus illabitur:'* for this river has really' three 
arms ; 'the we ft e mm oflr xs near Dantzig ; the two eaftemmbft branches enter 
alin^e hkec^ frejk water, called Ptifh-HafF: it is about eighteen German 
miles long, antf in fome places three German miles broad, (Or'riinetyEng- 
Efhihlfeis iiong, and nfteen Englilh miles broad). "^ ^ -^ . 

taUf ^T.igni&es wUry confe^uently eatand^ or iland» is the Tame with waUr'land, and is ^ 
applied fometimes to a ftmnfida. as well as to ati \fi<md\ hence the )jlla o/ Porbeck^ l^brthfid^ 
te;4alAi<tf hvttoii 'is % petOllbla^ K«ither the French word \ffle\'^>^ iifAiliic#&> hid. nor 
^(md^ comiptlj £> vritten for 'liand^ abfokitely %iificil, in itar pi9|ieti6afe^hfid JaJb^ Jkrn 
rounded with water.. 

9. The{ieaelnt«|ig kf^tf of Mr. Fodlef has appropriated Uie giogBRplMral filsiMJbi^ of 
tins tcatitorf^ n»tyithflli«diiif lbs oovAilton oocafioned hj reading Mm» ioftead a£ MmaJ . 

' MA0KUMB appetfi in Olaoa Rudbtk's Atlantica, Tabu U. % ^ In. a defcription xif 
the lanili <£ Dtitoiark and Sweden in an old Runic MS. pnUUhed by Wonniua, one of the 
Aonet for nmrksog the booiHtoriM i« faid jto have baen plaoed between Bs,kiu«o and Moa«, 
^ MUrmtN BiiMLttio 00 Mobs.** K^g. Z)an» p. 29. The namo i< ftill pveianred in the laft 
fylkhk of the towm and tenHory pf C4ifcMAR» oppofi^ to th^ iib of Oohmd^ 

• It ii Tery kng tmA narrow 5 f«t«iidi<ig fimi iM. ^. ^cT. tk to tat. 59^ 40'. Yel* 
though 70 miles in length, it is not more^than %o in breadth in the widcll part, It lies al- 
moil oppofite to the tile of GotMaod^ or Gotbmd, which is nMDiionedtdiiiMdtately after» 

^ Eft. 
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** Eft-mere is the FriftiHafF above mentioned^ which is conned):^ with 
the Baltic by a mouth opening near Pillau ^ 

^ Weonodland is the ille of Fynen, or, as the Danes call it, Fy*en, and 
in Latin Fionia ^. 

^ The Wafcan. Thus iEIfred calls the people of Gafcogne, or the Gaf- 
coins ; which is a clear proof of the different pronunciation between the 
Celtic, or Gallic, and the Teutonic tribes. Thus William is changed by 
the French into Guillaume ; and the fcimily of the Welfi are the Guelfi of 
the Italian and French writers *. 

** Profent and Profent-fea are certainly corruptions of the Roman word 
frovincia ; for this part of Gaul was formerly the Provincia Galliae, and is 
now called Provenije, 

* This lakd called by Wulfftan E/hnere, now the Frifh or Frifche Haff, is noticed by Pom- 
ponius Mela, under the appellation of Ellia, as one of the three larged lakes in Germany. (De 
Situ Orbis, lib. iii. c. 3.) The oppofite Haff to the north-eaft is called the Currifche-HafF. 

» Called by the French Geographers, *' lilc de Fionie." But it is impoffibic that Wulfilan 
could nean the i(le of Fynen in this place -, for he had faid before, that Weonodland was ail 
the %uay on the rigrt band even to the mouth of the Viftula, now called WeifeUmunde ; 
whereas Fynen ^Kras undoubtedly on the left. He alfo defcribes the Vifiula as flowing out 
of Weonodland (or Winodland) into Eadmere, now called the Frijb-Haff, I imagine, there- 
fore, we are to underdand the whole of the fouthern coall of the Baltic, formerly inhabited 
by the Venedic tribes, fome of the defcendants of whom now occupy the Duchy of fFeruUn. 
In the geography of Ortelius, (1384.) there is a town called Wineta ibatb eaft of the iiie of 
Kugen. Theie Venedic tribes were anciently io numerous, that from them a part of the 
Baltic was calkd Mare Venedicum^ and the gulf of Finland was called Sinus Venedicus, as 
well as Finnicns. Mr. Forfler bad made the fame miflake before, p. no. 

* An attention to the guttural prefix ge, common to all rude languages, but almoil obli- 
terated in the progrefs of refinement, will fenre to explaia thefe varieties of orthography and 
pronunciation, and contribute to affimilate all the languages of Europe. William Is not 
ehanged hy the French into Guillaume, for Gild-helm is the original word, ^ich it both 
Frankiih and Saxon. With refpe^ to the Welfi or G'uel£i here mentioned, they were the 
progenitors of the illuftrious family now on the throne of England ; wbofe hifloiy, fuc- 
ceflively illuflrated by the laboura of Leibnitz, Echard, Gruber, and Scheidius, amounts to 
four handfbme Tohimes in folio, entitled, Oriobnbs GuBLFiCiB, Hanor. 1750, 1751. 



THE END. 
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